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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF PIUS IX. 


Cuarter 1V.—The Pope visits the hospitals, schools, and other institutions.— 
He grants a general pardon to all political prisoners.—The intrigues of the 
enemies of social order.—The address of Mazzini. 


Pius IX, in order to satisfy himself by personal observation of the real con- 
dition of the various institutions of Rome, frequently visited these institutions 
without discovering the quality of his person, or announcing his visit. The 
hospitalsyschools and other institutions were often honored by his presence at 
moments when no one expected him. One night a person in a lay, habit en- 
tered one of the hospitals, and being attracted by the groans of a patient, ap- 
proached the bed of the sufferer. The unfortunate victim of disease was a 
French artist, who feeling that he had only a few moments to live, was most 
anxious for the services of a priest. The almoner of the institution was sought 
for in vain; but the visitor, who was no other than the Pope himself, heard the 
confession of the dying artist, and administered to him the last sad rites of re- 
ligion. The following day the almoner was dismissed. 

On another occasion, two persons attired as priests, arrived in a common car- 
riage at one of the schools and asked permission to be shown through the insti- 
tution. The conductors seemed to be somewhat annoyed at being disturbed, 
and said that the Pope would not like strangers to be admitted during the school 
exercises without an order. ‘You are mistaken, my friends,” said the Pope, 
with a benevolent smile, throwing open his cloak and making himself known. 
He then entered, and taking a seat, inquired strictly into the condition of the 
institution, examined the pupils, and distributed prizes to the most deserving. 
In the same manner he visited the evening schools, which had been established 
especially for artisans, and others, who being employed during the day were 
prevented from attending the ordinary schools. 

Other institutions were visited in like manner, and their abuses reformed in 
the most summary manner. He was one day in the Police Palace, when he 
observed a number of country people who had been kept waiting for a long 
time for their passports, while the person whose duty it was to attend to this 
department, was unnecessarily absent. The Pope sent for him, and after mildly 
but severely reproving him, said to him: ‘‘ Now give these poor people fifty 
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pauls (about five dollars of our money) for the time you have robbed them of.” 
The officer replied that he had not fifty pauls wherewith to comply with the 
command. ‘I willloan you the sum,” said the Pope, “ and it shall be de- 
ducted from your salary.” 

Humane and mereiful to every form of suffering, the Pope was severe to 
those who oppressed or defrauded the poor or afflicted. Many salutary exam- 
ples might be given of the dismissal or fine of officials for neglect of duty or 
abuse of power; they were taught from the very first day that Pius IX as- 
cended the pontifical throne, that no offence against charity or justice would go 
unpunished. No class of his subjects excited in his breast a livelier compassion 
than the poor imprisoned debtors, especially those who had been the victims of 
fraud or the tyranny of others. To these his visits were indeed those of an 
angel of mercy. Not only did he throw open the doors of the prison, but he 
generously supplied them with the means of present support. 

But we must now pass from these deeds, which so strongly marked the 
benevolent character of this illustrious pontiff, to those acts of a public or po- 
litical bearing that distinguished the early period of his pontificate. 

Pius IX, from the moment of his elevation to power, kent steadily in view, 
in every act relative to his temporal sovereignty, the good of the state and the 
happiness and welfare of the people. To ameliorate the condition of the af- 
flicted, to soften the hard lot of those who suffered, even when the suffering 
was justly inflicted, has been, we might say, his ruling passion. Asasovereign 
he was willing to obliterate the hand-writing of the past, and to say to the err- 
ing child of folly and delusion, in the language of his Divine Master: ‘Go, 
sin no more.” 

Actuated by these generous feelings, he resolved to signalize his accession by 
an act that would bring light and happiness upon many sorrowing homes and 
despairing families. At the time of his election, the prisons contained many 
individuals convicted of political offences against the government during the 
reign of his predecessor. These he determined to liberate, being fully con- 
vinced that this act of grace would have a more salutary influence in gaining 
their allegiance to the new government than the strict severity of the law. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 16th of July, just one month after his election, Pius IX pub- 
lished the following decree of amnesty : 

* Pius IX to his faithful subjects: salutation and apostolic benediction. In these 
days, when our heart is moved to see public joy manifested at our being raised 
to the pontificate, we cannot refrain from a feeling of grief in thinking that a 
certain number of families are unable to participate in the common joy, because 
they bear the pain of some offences committed by some one of their members 
against society, against the sacred rights of the legitimate prince. We now 
desire to cast a look of compassion on the inexperienced youth which has been 
led away by deceitful hopes, in the midst of political discord, where it has been 
rather the seduced than the seducer. It is for that reason that we wish to stretch 
out the hand and offer the peace of the heart to those misguided children who 
will evince sincere repentance. Now that our good people have shown to- 
wards us their affection and their constant veneration for the Holy See, and for 
our person, we are persuaded that we may pardon without danger. We, there- 
fore, ordain that the commencement of our pontificate shall be solemnized by 
the following act of sovereign grace.” 
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This decree is followed by six grants of pardon to the several grades of po- 
litical offenders. The first embraced all those who were undergoing punish- 
ment, provided that they would subscribe to a solemn declaration of fidelity to 
the government of Pius IX. The grant also extended to those who had fled to 
foreign countries: these, too, were permitted to return, on the simple condition 
of making a solemn declaration of allegiance. The holy father concluded this 
gracious act in the following words: 

“We are anxious to feel a confidence that those who avail themselves of our 
clemency will know how at all times to respect their duties and their honor. 
We hope, moreover, that their minds, softened by our pardon, will lay aside 
their civil hatreds, which are always the effect of political passions, in order to 
draw closer those of peace, by which God desires that all the sons of the same 
Father shall be united; but if our hope be deceived, it would be with bitter 
pain that we should cali to mind that, if clemency be the sweetest attribute of 
sovereignty, justice is its first duty.” 

The enthusiasm that followed the publication of this decree was unbounded. 
It touched all hearts and made every tongue loud in the praise of the illustrious 
pontiff. Vivas rent the air; blessings and prayers followed his steps. Proces- 
sions on the most extended scale, with banners and music, thronged the streets 
of Rome and moved towards the Quirinal, to lay at the feet of the Pope the 
heart-felt joy and gratitude of the people for his gracious act of kindness. The 
Holy Father came forth to the balcony of the palace, and repeatedly bestowed 
his apostolic benediction on the vast assembly. The conditions of pardon were 
so liberal, that all without exception hastened to avail themselves of it. Many 
of those who had fled beyond the limits of the state, soon returned to Rome. 
So fervent, apparently, was the sincerity of those who were the recipients of 
the Holy Father’s bounty on this occasion, that they not only signed the pro- 
posed conditions, but even added, of their own accord, words like the follow- 
ing: “I swear by my head and by the heads of my children, that I will, to 
death, be faithful to Pius IX.”? “I renounce my share in Paradise, if ever I 
betray the oath of honor which binds me to Pius 1X,” &c. But the reader will 
find in the sequel that some of those at least who were loudest in their declara- 
tions of fidelity to Pius 1X, were foremost among those who subsequently 
raised the standard of revolt, subverted the government and drove the Pontiff 
into exile. 

There can be little doubt but that it was the intention of the enemies of law 
and order to have made a demonstration against the government during the va- 
eancy of the papal throne; but the speedy election of a successor to Gregory 
XVI frustrated their designs. The means, therefore, adopted to accomplish 
their purpose, were well calculated to deceive the most experienced and acute 
observers. No attempt at open opposition to the government was made. On 
the contrary, the loudest professions of loyalty were heard upon every occasion. 
Every movement in the way of reform, every concession, no matter how small, 
was lauded to the skies and made the subject of a grand demonstration. The 
vigilance of the secret societies, which had ever been active, was now redoubled. 
Revolutionary committees were formed in every part of the Italian peninsula, 
and in every city of the continent, all tending to Rome as a common centre. 
Their proceedings were directed by men who studied revolution as a science, 
who calculated every measure before attempting its execution. Of this the 
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reader may judge from the following extracts of an address issued by Mazzini 
in the fall of 1846, from Paris, to his friends in Italy : 

“In great countries it is by the people we must go to regeneration ; in yours, 
by the princes. It is easy. The people yet in servitude can only sing of their 
wants. Profit by the least concession to assemble them, were it only to testify 
gratitude. Fetes, songs, assemblies, numerous relations among persons of dif- 
ferent opinions, suffice to make ideas gush out, to give the people a feeling of 
their strength, and render them exacting. . . . . Italy is still what France 
was before the revolution; she wants her Mirabeau, her Lafayette, and others. 
A great lord may be held back by his material interest, but he may be taken by 
vanity. Leave him the first place while he will go with you. There are few 
who would go tothe end. The essential thing is, that the goal of the great 
revolulion be unknown to them; let us never let them see more than the first step. 
. . + »- Donot attack the clergy, neither in fortune nor orthodoxy. Pro- 
mise them liberty, and you will see them marching with you. In Italy, the 
people are yet to be created. Speak often and everywhere of their misery and 
wants. The people do not understand; but the active part of society is pene- 
trated by these sentiments of compassion for the people, and sooner or later 
acts. Learned discussions are neither necessary nor opportune. . . . . 
Liberty, rights of man, progress, equality, fraternity, are what the people will 
understand, especially when opposed to the words despotism, privileges, tyranny, 
slavery, &c. The difficulty is not to convince the people, but to get them to- 
gether. The day of their assembly is the day of a new era. Accept all who 
offer themselves to you; whoever will make one step forward must be yours 
till he quits you. Ifa king makesa liberal law, applaud him, and look for that 
which must follow. If a minister shows intention of progress, proclaim him 
asa model. Ifa lord shows discontent, put yourself under his direction. . . 
. . All persons who are disaffected may serve the cause of progress by giv- 
ing them a new direction. The army is the greatest enemy to the spread of 
socialism, but it must be paralyzed by the diffusion of liberal views among the 
people. When once public opinion has imbibed the idea that the army must 
in no instance interfere with internal politics, and must respect the people, you 
may march with it, and even against it, without danger. The clergy have only 
half the social doctrine. They wish like ourselves for fraternity, which they 
call charity. But its hierarchy is the embodiment of authority, that is, des- 
potism. Try to make equality penetrate the Church, and all will go well. 
Clerical power is personified in the Jesuits, the odium of whose name isa 
power for the socialists. Make use of it. . . . . Associate! Everything 
is in this word. The secret societies give irresistible strength to the party that 
can call upon them. When these societies, receiving a command to spread an 
idea and make it public opinion, shall be able to concert a movement, they will 
find the old building pierced in every part, and falling, as if by a miracle, at the 
breath of progress. They will be astonished themselves to see flying before the 
single power of opinion, kings, lords, the rich, the priests, all who formed the 
body of the old social edifice. Courage, then, and perseverance!” 

The reader will see in the sequel how faithfully the line of policy here laid 
down by Mazzini, was adhered to in every stage of the revolution until the final 
overthrow of the government. A band of reckless and insane revolutionists 
had congregated at Rome from every part of the Italian peninsula, sworn to 
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destroy every form of government that stood in the way of their mad ambition. 
They were the more dreaded and the more difficult to be detected, because they 
moved under the disguise of the most devoted loyalty. No overt act was com- 
mitted. Their plan of operation was, first to flatter and cajole; to inflame the 
public mind by exciting the most extravagant hopes of reforms, which no rea- 
sonable mind could expect; then to seduce every class of individuals, even fe- 
males, that could in any manner serve their purpose. Finally, when their 
strength was fuily matured, they threw off the mask, and turned against the 
generous pontiff and his government, as instruments of destruction, the very 
reforms which they had so loudly applauded, and which he had voluntarily 
conceded. 

The secret societies were the medium through which they sought to accom- 
plish their purposes. In the history of human wickedness, nothing can be con- 
ceived more atrocious than the code which governed these institutions of terror 
during this period. We subjoin a short extract from what appears to have 
been a constitution of one of these societies, as published in the Cantalupo of 
Naples about this time: 

**The society is formed for the indispensable destruction of all the govern- 
ments of the peninsula, and to form a single state of Italy on republican prin- 
ciples. . . . . Members who will not obey the orders of the secret socie- 
ties, and those who unvail its mysteries, shall be poignarded without remission. 
The secret tribunal shall pronounce the sentence, and appoint one or two of its 
associates for its immediate execution. The associate who shall refuse to exe- 
cute the sentence, shall be held perjured, and as such, shall be put to death on 
the spot. If the victim succeeds in escaping, he shall be pursued incessantly in 
every place, and shall be struck by an invisible hand, were he sheltered on the 
bosom of his mother or in the tabernacle of Christ. The tribunal shall be compe- 
tent not only to judge the guilty, but to put to death all persons whom it shall 
devote to death.”’ 

That this was not unmeaning language, is attested by the innumerable public 
and private assassinations which took place in various parts of Italy during the 
three years succeeding the election of Pius 1X. ‘The invisible hand” did 
strike ; and those who could not be seduced from the path of duty, the poignard 
removed. With such insidious enemies as these surrounding the throne, warp- 
ing themselves into the various branches of the government, the army and the 
schools, poisoning the ear of youth, we will not be surprised to witness the 
final triumph of socialism and the overthrow of order. 

The generous policy of the Pope filled the minds of some with just appre- 
hension and alarm. Even those eminent for their position questioned the pro- 
priety of his late act of clemency. They remembered the amnesty of 1831, 
which had only given rise to extravagant protestations of fidelity and new plots 
and intrigues. Pius IX, however, measuring things only by the noble im- 
pulses of his own generous heart, resolved to persevere in his mission of 
clemency and reform. M. 


To be continued. 











THE FOOT OF THE CROSS; OR, THE SORROWS OF MARY. 


By Freperick WitwiiaM Faser, D.D. 


WE have been favored with a perusal of the advance sheets of this 
excellent volume. Like the previous works of this illustrious author, it 
abounds in numerous subjects for holy and profitable meditation, warm- 
ing the heart to devotion, and kindling in it the tenderest sentiments of 
filial affection towards the sweet, the sorrowing Mother of God. “It 
is,” to use the language of a judicious writer, “like one long, sacred 
poem, melting into prayer, soaring into the heights of divine truth, 
carrying us on with its sweet pathos, now drawing from our hearts tears 
of compunction, now filling us with loving wonder, now aweing by the 
shadow of the untold woes of the Mother of God, and finally leaving 
us with a deeper, more tender, and more intelligent love of her, who is 
both the ‘mater dolorosa’ and the ‘consolatrix afflictorum.’” 

But it is not our intention in the present connection to write a review 
of the work; but simply to select from its pages a chapter for the edi- 
fication of our readers; to invite them during this beautiful month of 
May, while they contemplate the glory and triumph of Mary, also to 
contemplate her at “the Foot of the Cross ;”—to remind them that if 
they would participate in the joys and happiness of Mary, they must 
also share in “the Sorrows of Mary :” 


THE SECOND DOLOR.—THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


The Flight into Egypt has always been a fountain of poetry and art in the 
Church at large, while it has been a source of tears and of rich contemplation 
to religious souls. It is not only that the mystery is so exceedingly beautiful in 
itself; but the Gentiles have loved to regard it as, after the Epiphany, the be- 
ginning of our Lord’s dealings with them. He flies from his own people to 
take refuge in a heathen land. He consecrates by His presence that very land 
which had been the great historical enemy of the chosen people, and which 
was, as it were, the express type of all heathen darkness. Amid those be- 
nighted Gentiles He finds a‘peaceful home, where no persecutions trouble the 
even tenor of His childish life. The idols fall from their niches as He moves. 
A power goes out into the rich Nilewalley, nay, overflows it, and runs far into 
the yellow sands of the desert, sanctifying and setting apart the whole region 
as a future Church, as a blossoming wilderness, as a barren mystical paradise 
populous with saints. The fathers of the desert are to pass into a Christian 
proverb throughout the magnificent West, a phenomenon which men will never 
be weary of admiring, a living discipline, an enduring academy, in which all 
future generations of Catholic saints are to be brought up and to take their de- 
grees. Thus the Gentile West has loved to accumulate traditions about the 
Flight into Egypt, the Sojourn there, and the Return. 

If there is not peace in sequestered Nazareth, where shall we find it? Can 
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the eye of jealous power, quickened by the acute discernment of selfish fear, 
find out the Holy Child amid the many children of that retired village? The 
evil one will see to that we may be sure. Peace is not the inheritance either ot 
Jesus or Mary. It is true that he is the Prince of Peace, but not of such peace 
as earth dreams of. Mary has but lately reached her home. Her heart is bro- 
ken. She needs rest. It shall come to her in the time of rest, but otherwise 
than might have been expected. In the dead of night the Lord appeared in 
sleep to Joseph, the keeper of heaven’s best treasures on earth, and bade him 
rise, and take the Child and His Mother, and fly into Egypt. The three kings 
had gone back to the east without letting Herod know whether they had found 
the new-born king, and who He was. Herod had bidden them return to him; 
but Scripture does not tell us that they had promised to do so; or if they had, 
the commandment of God, which came to them in a dream, superseded the 
promise they had made. Tyranny was not, however, to be so balked, and, lest 
it should miss its aim, involved all Bethlehem in blood by the massacre of the 
Innocents. Oh, Mary! see what a stern sister thou hast been to those poor 
mothers of Bethlehem, who saw thee on Christmas Eve wandering homeless 
through their streets, they perhaps fondling their little ones at their doors! 
What a concourse of wailing sounds rose to heaven from that narrow hill-top, 
while the gutters of the streets ran down with blood! It was the law of the 
Incarnation, the law that was round the gentle Jesus, which was beginning to 
work. Dearest Lord! His great love of us had already broken His Mother’s 
heart. It was now desolating the happy hearths of Bethlehem, and staining 
its inhospitable doorposts with blood. And all to keep Himself for Calvary, 
where he was to shed with a thousand-fold more cruel suffering His Precious 
Blood for us! 

The night was dark and tranquil over the little town of Nazareth, when Jo- 
seph went forth. No commandment of God ever found such promptitude in 
highest saint or readiest angel as this one had found in Mary. She heard Jo- 
seph’s words, and she smiled on him in silence as he spoke. There was no 
perturbation, no hurry, although there was all a mother’s fear. She took up her 
treasure, as He slept, and went forth with Joseph into the cold starlight; for 
poverty has few preparations to make. She was leaving home again. Terror 
and hardship, the wilderness and heathendom, were before her; and she con- 
fronted all with the calm anguish of an already broken heart. Here and there 
the night-wind stirred in the leafiess fig trees, making their bare branches nod 
against the bright sky, and now and then a watch-dog bayed, not because it 
heard them, but from the mere nocturnal restlessness of animals. But as Jesus 
had come like God, so He went like God, unnoticed and unmissed. No one is 
ever less missed on earth than He on whom it all depends. 

The path they took was not the one which human prudence would have 
pointed out to them. They returned upon the Jerusalem road they had so lately 
trodden. But, avoiding the Holy City, they passed near Bethlehem, as if His 
neighborhood should give a blessing to those unconscious Babes that were still 
nestling warmly in their mothers’ arms. Thus they fell into the road which 
leads into the wilderness, and, Joseph going betore, like the shadow of the Eter- 
nal Father, they crossed the frontier of the promised land far on untl they were 
lost to the eye, like specks on the desert sand. Two creatures had earried the 
Creator into the wilderness, and were taking care of Him there amid the stony 
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sands of the unwatered gullies. Sunrise and sunset, the glittering noon and 
purple midnight, the round moon and the colored haze, came to them in the 
desert for many a day. Still they travelled on. They had cold to bear by 
night, and a sun from which there was no escape by day. They had scanty 
food, and frequent thirst. They knew whom they were carrying, and looked 
not for miracles to lighten the load they bore. 

Old tradition said that one night they rested in a robber’s cave. They were 
received there with rough but kind hospitality by the wife of the captain of the 
band. Perhaps it was her sorrow that made her kind; for it is often so with 
women. Her sorrow was a great one. She had a fair child, the life of her 
soul, the one gentle, spotless thing amid all the lawlessness and savage life 
around. Alas! it was too fair to look at; for it was white with leprosy. But 
she loved it the more, and pressed it the more fondly to her bosom, as mothers 
are wont to do. It was more than ever her life and light now, because of its 
misfortune. Mary and Jesus, the robber’s wife and the leprous child, together 
in the cave at nightfall! how fitting a place for the Redeemer! How sweet a 
type of the Church which He has founded! Mary asked for water, that she 
might wash our Blessed Lord, and the robber’s wife brought it to her, and Jesus 
was washed therein. Kindness, when it opens the heart, opens the eyes of the 
mind likewise. The robber’s wife perceived something remarkable about her 
guests. Whether it was that there was a light round the head of Jesus, or that 
the Holy Spirit spoke in the tones of Mary, or that the mere vicinity of so much 
holiness strangely affected her, we know not: but, in much love and with some 
sort of faith, the mother’s heart divined ;—earth knows that maternal divination 
well. She took away the water Mary had used in washing Jesus, and washed 
her little leprous Dimas in it, and straightway his flesh became rosy and beau- 
tiful as mother’s eye could long to see it. Long years passed. The child out- 
grew its mother’s arms. It did feats of boyish daring on the sands of the 
wilderness. At last Dimas was old enough to join the band; and though it 
seems he had to the last somewhat of his mother’s heart about him, he led a life 
of violence and crime, and at length Jerusalem saw him brought within her 
gates a captive. When he hung upon the cross, burning with fever, parched 
with agony, he was bad enough to speak words of scorn to the harmless Suf- 
ferer by his side. The Sufferer was silent, and Dimas looked at Him. He saw 
something heavenly, something unlike a criminal, about Him, such perhaps as 
his mother had seen in the cave three-and-thirty years ago. It was the Child 
in the water of whose bath his leprosy had been healed. Poor Dimas! thou 
hast a worse leprosy now, that will need blood instead of water! Faith was 
swift in its work. Perhaps his heart was like his mother’s, and faith a half 
natural growth in it. He takes in the scene of the Crucifixion, the taunts, the 
outrages, the blasphemies, the silence, the prayer for their pardon, the wishful 
look cast upon himself by the dying Jesus. It is enough. Then and there he 
must profess his faith; for the Mother’s prayers are rising from beneath, and 
the sinner is being enveloped in a very cloud of mercy. Lord! remember me 
when Thou comest into Thy kingdom! See how quickly he had outrun even 
some of the apostles. He was fastened to the cross to die, and he knew it was 
no earthly kingdom in which he could be remembered. This day shalt thou be 
with Me in paradise! Paradise for thy eave’s hospitality, poor young robber! 
And Jesus died, and the spear opened His heart, and the red stream sprang like 
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a fresh fountain over the limbs of the dying robber, and though his mother from 
the cave was not there, his new Mother was beneath the cross, and she sent 
him after her Firstborn into paradise, the first of that countless family of sons 
who through that dear Blood should enter into glory. ..... 

How wonderful must have been the thoughts of Jesus and Mary as they 
wandered over those scenes of God’s past mercies, past judgments, past gran- 
deurs!| We may reverently follow them in our meditations, but it would be 
hardly reverent to writeour guesses down. It was a journey of hardship and 
fatigue. At last they reached the shores of the Red Sea, and saw the waters 
that lay between Egypt and themselves. We can hardly conceive that they 
did not as it were reconsecrate by their presence the exact scene of the Exodus, 
wherever it was. Thence it would be most likely that they would follow the 
coast, and round the gulf by Suez, and so pass on to Heliopolis, now truly, for 
some years to come, to be the City of the Sun. Tradition speaks of trees that 
bowed down their leafy heads, inclining their branchless stems, to shade with 
their fanlike plumes the Mother and the Child. It speaks also of the uncouth 
images of the heathen gods which tumbled, like Dagon, from their pedestals, 
when the True God went by. There, on the banks of that old river where 
Moses wrought his miracles, amid crowds of benighted idolaters, and in all the 
straitnesses of poverty, the Hebrew strangers dwelt, for seven years, for five 
years, or for two years and a half, as different authorities maintain. Jeseph pur- 
sued his trade of carpenter, and Mary doubtless contributed to the support of the 
modest household, while Jesus unfolded his infantine beauties day after day, 
more delicate and lovely a thousand times in His human loveliness than the 
fairest snowy lotus that was ever cradled on the bosom of the Nile. 

During those years that Egyptian city was the centre of the world. The 
garden of Eden was as nothing to it in beauty or in gifts. Thither were the 
angels gathered in multitudes to wonder and adore. Thither, though men knew 
it not, went all the world’s prayers, its sighs, its secret expectations. hither 
also went the voices of pain and sorrow in Heliopolis itself, into God’s ear, and 
that a human ear, in the next street or in the selfsame house. Supernatural 
actions of consummate sanctity, and of infinite value, were pouring forth day 
and night from the Human Soul of Jesus in more abundant volume than the 
Nile-flood at its highest, meriting graces which should carry fertility over the 
whole wilderness of a fallen world. Beautiful also was the heart of Mary dur- 
ing those years. Her holiness was rising perpetually, her union with God, the 
closeness of which was already far beyond what any technical term in mystical 
theology can express, grew closer and closer; so that the Mother seemed to be 
wellnigh identified with the Son, in spite of that whole infinity which always 
lay between them, as between the Creator and the creature. . . . . 

So the appointed years ran out; and, when Herod was dead, an angel of the 
Lord appeared to Joseph in sleep, saying, Arise, and take the Child and His 
Mother r, and go into the land of Israel. For they are dead that sought the life 
of the Child. Joseph arose with the same promptitude as of old. There was 
no delay. No one at Heliopolis would care to detain them. They were too ob- 
scure. They were free to come and go as they pleased. The stars of night 
were still standing tremulously like thin shafts of light in the breast of the Nile, 
when they began their homeward wanderings. Once more they saw the wa- 
ters of the Red Sea. Once more the weary night-wind of the wilderness sighed 
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round them as they sank to rest upon the sands. Once more the hills and vine- 
yard-walls of Southern Judah greeted their eyes, the welcome land which God 
had chosen. But the cross was not to be removed all at once. The temple at 
Jerusalem was their natural attraction. But Joseph knew the value of that 
treasure he was set to guard; and, when he heard that Archelaus reigned in the 
room of his father, he was afraid to go there. In his fear he doubtless sought 
light in prayer, and again a supernatural warning came to him in his sleep, and 
he was bidden to retire into the quarters of Galilee. So the long journey was 
made longer, until at length the old home at Nazareth received the three. 

Such was the mystery of the second dolor. It extended over an uncertain 
length of time, for we must not confine the dolor to the Flight only. Epipha- 
nus thought that our Lord was two years old when He fled, and remained in 
Egypt two. Nicephorus fixed the duration of the sojourn at three years. Bar- 
radius calls it five or six, Ammonius of Alexandria seven. Maldonatus fixes it 
at not more than seven, nor less than four. Baronius gathers from a variety of 
considerations that our Lord fled in His first year, and returned in His ninth, 
thus giving at least seven full years to Egypt: to this Suarez also inclines, 
though he says that nothing positive can be decided about it. Seven years is 
also the most commonly accepted time among the faithful. This dolor presents 
three different objects of devotion to us: the Flight, with all its fears, its hard- 
“ships, and fatigues; the Sojourn, with its sense of exile and its companionship 
with the idolaters; and the Return, with those peculiarities which followed 
from the increased age and size of Jesus. Some writers dwell on one or other 
of these in preference to the rest. Pious contemplation may shift from one to 
another according to its mood. But to comprehend the dolor in its unity, we 
must consider it as a drama in three acts, the Flight, the Sojourn, and the Re- 
turn, by which, as we shall see presently, it is made a double dolor. 

We may now therefore pass from the narrative of the mystery to a consid- 
eration of the peculiarities of this dolor. 

The first thing to be noticed is, that as Simeon was the instrument of the first 
dolor, so Joseph was the instrument of this. There was much in this to the 
loving heart of Mary. There is a certain appearance of cruelty in sending sor- 
row through those we love. Shakspeare says that the first bringer of unwel- 
come news has but a losing office. ‘Thus it was at once a sorrow to Joseph to 
convey fresh sadness to Mary, and to her to receive it from him. The world 
has often been glorified by heroic examples of conjugal affection. Many have 
been recorded in history as notable phenomena, which were too precious for the 
wisdom and the solace of mankind to be forgotten. In the deeper depths of 
private life it is a pure fire which is burning evermore. But never did marriage 
throw its divine sanctions round a conjugal love so pure, so true, so intense as 
that which existed between Joseph and Mary. Never was there such oneness, 
such identity, such living out of self and in each other, as was in them. It was 
the very perfection of natural love. Next to her natural love for Jesus, earth 
has never seen such another love as that between Joseph and herself, unless it 
were also Joseph’s love for the Holy Child. But added to this natural love 
there was so much that was supernatural; and supernatural love is not only 
deeper, but more tender, than natural love. It brings out the capabilities and 
depths of the human heart far more than natural affection can do. Joseph was 
to Mary the shadow of the Eternal Father, the representative of her Heavenly 
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Spouse, the Holy Ghost. In him she saw with awful clearness and most rev- 
erential tenderness two Persons of the Most Holy Trinity. When she saw 
Jesus in his arms, it was a mystery to her too deep for words. Tears only could 
express it. Then the exceeding sanctity of Joseph was continually before her, 
and she was privy to operations of grace within his soul, which probably sur- 
passed those of any other saint. For they were the graces of him who was the 
master of God’s household. While then it was an exercise of obedience to him 
as her appointed master, it was also no slight aggravation of Mary’s sorrow, 
that this time it should come to her through Joseph. 

There was a further aggravation in the fact that her suffering seemed to come 
less directly from God, and more from the wickedness of men, than was the 
case in the first dolor. There it was prophecy, God’s disclosure of the future, 
and His infusion of a vivid vision of it to be her perpetual companion. But 
now the hand of sinful man was actually upon her. She was in contact with 
the violence of which Jesus was to be the victim. Here was the first touch of 
Calvary ; and it chilled her to the heart. In our own limited sphere of endu- 
rance, We must surely all have felt that there is an additional difficulty in receiv- 
ing a cross when it comes to us, not directly from God, but through the hands 
of our fellow-creatures. But not only is it an additional difficulty : it often seems 
to be the peculiar difficulty. We fancy, doubtless not unfrequently deceiving 
ourselves, that we could have borne it patiently and cheerfully if it had come at 
once from Him. But there is something which dishonors the cross in its trans- 
mission through the hands of others. Thus it is a trial, not to our patience 
only, but also to our humility. There is nothing humbling in having the weight 
of God’s omnipotence simply laid upon us by Himself, with the intervention 
only of inanimate secondary causes. There is nothing humiliating in the death 
of a dear child, or the taking away of a beloved sister, or in the breaking up of 
a household by death, or in the desolation of home by some terrific accident. 
Humility is not exactly or immediately the virtue which divine catastrophes 
elicit from the soul. But when God punishes us through the injustice of men, 
through the base jealousies of others, through the unworthy suspicions of un- 
believing friends, through the ingratitude of those we have benefitted, or through 
unrequited love of any sort, then the bravest natures will shrink back and de- 
cline the cross if they can. It is true that reason tells them God is really the 
fountain of sorrow. It comes from Him, even though it flows through others. 
3ut nothing except an unusual humility will make this dictate of reason a prac- 
cal conviction... ... 

Now this second dolor, as has been already said, was not a transient mystery. 
It was not a complete action, done, and over at once. It spread itself over a 
long time. It endured for years. For all those years Mary had to suffer all 
these sorrows. Besides the seven years’ sojourn in Egypt, which opened the 
wound wider in the exiled heart day by day, this dolor was a double dolor. It 
had an echo for it; for the Return was a sort of echo to the Flight. There was 
the same weary way to travel, the same fatigues, the same privations, and 
many of the same dangers. The fear, however, was less, or rather it had sunk 
into anxiety about the great object, the Child’s life; though it had still many 
lesser objects by the way. There were, however, some aggravating cireum- 
stances in the Return, by which it is distinguished from the Flight. The age 
of Jesus presented a peculiar difficulty to their poverty. He was in His eighth 
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year,—too young to walk, too old and heavy for His Mother’s arms. Either it 
would entail upon them the cost of some beast of burden, which would also 
materially increase the toils of St. Joseph in the wilderness, or they must have 
borne their precious Burden by turns, when He had allowed the natura! conse- 
quences of weariness, or the soreness caused by the burning sand and prickly 
sand-plants, to work their will upon Him and make it impossible for Him to 
walk farther. The increased age of St. Joseph was also a feature in the Return 
which Mary never for a single hour forgot. Labor had bent him, and years— 
years especially of recent disquietude—had left their furrows on his holy face. 
He was easily tired ; for his strength was soon spent; and Jesus helps less with 
their cross those that are near Him than those who are farther off. The age of 
Jesus also brought to Mary, as usual, fresh reasons for loving Him, and cease- 
less augmentations of the old love; and all this heightened the pangs she was 
enduring. Moreover, she and He were now upon the road to Calvary ; their 
faces turned right toward it. Can that thought ever have left her through the 
whole Return? And on the frontiers of the Holy Land fear met them again, 
and turned them away from Sion, and sent them back to the seclusion of Naz- 
areth. Scripture says, ‘* There is no peace for the wicked.”” Alas! when we 
look at the world we are tempted to ery out that it is rather for the good that 
there is no peace! 
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THE ROSE TREE. 


In the garden of truth our rose tree is blooming, 
In no other soil is the odour so sweet: 
Oh, pluck not our flowers with hands unbelieving, 
They will fade in thy bosom and smiling fall at thy feet. 


Ah, why is our flowers of all flowers the fairest? 
Ah, why do they blossom and never decay? 

*Tis because they are nourished by Heaven’s own fountain, 
The waters of life, the truth, and the way. 


Thou may tend, thou may water the tree of thy planting, 
. The flowers will be weak, they will fade, they will die, 
Because the hand that has planted, the dew that has watered, 
Are the errors of man, the breath of a sigh. 


In the sunshine of heaven our rose tree is smiling, ~ 
With its dew we are water’d, we flourish and grow; 

In the garden of truth where no storms ever reach us, 
’Tis the best, ’tis the only, the safest, the true. 


Come then to our garden, but pluck not our flowers, 
Take root in our soil and thy roses will bloom, 
As sweetly as ours they will comfort and cheer thee, 
Untouched by all tempests, unheeding all gloom. 


Oh, how sweet is the perfume the gale now wafts o’er us, 
And a voice in that gale invites thee to come; 

Then enter our garden of roses, believe us 

Thou’lt find rest in our sunshine, our truth, and our own. 
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CALVERT AND TOLERATION. 


No subject has been more frequently the theme of discussion, than 
that of the toleration in religion, which was proclaimed by the early 
colonists of Maryland. The historian and the essayist, the lecturer and 
the moralist, have in turn exhausted the subject, uniting generally in the 
wisdom and the enlightened policy of the measure, but differing as to its 
authorship. Some maintain that the humane provision originated with 
Charles I, who, they say, insisted on it being inserted in the Charter 
granted by himto Lord Baltimore, and thereby deprive the latter of the 
merit of having any participation in the generous act. Others main- 
tain, though we conceive erroneously, that the great principle of reli- 
gious toleration promulgated in the colony, was derived, not from the 
Charter itself, but from the celebrated act of 1649, passed about sixteen 
years after the landing of the Maryland pilgrims; and as the repre- 
sentatives in the colonial assembly, by which this act was passed, were 
partly Protestant, they hail it as a Protestant measure. 

That the act of 1649 was passed by a majority of Catholie repre- 
sentatives, and that to Catholics belong the whole credit of the measure, 
no unprejudiced mind can doubt after examining the authorities on the 
subject in “the Day-Star of American Freedom,” by Geo. LL. Davis, 
Esq. But to our mind it is clear, that, as the draft of the Charter is 
due to Calvert, so also was the principle of universal toleration in reli- 
gion; and that the act of 1649 was nothing more than placing on the 
statute book what was embodied in the Charter, and had been pre- 
viously acted on, and regarded as a settled principle. This view is 
maintained by several of the ablest writers on the subject, but by none 
with more clearness and force of argument, than our own distinguished 
townsman, Brantz Mayer, Esq., in an address on the character of “ Cal- 
vert and Penn,” delivered by him some years ago before the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society, and from which we subjoin the following ex- 
tracts: 


I am aware that many historians consider the religious freedom of Maryland 
as originating in subsequent legislation, and claim the act of 1649 as the statute 
of toleration. I do not agree with them. Sir George Calvert had been a Pro- 
testant;—he became a Catholic. Asa Catholic, he came to Virginia, and in 
the colony where he sought to settle, he found himself assailed, for the first time 
in his life, by Protestant virulence and incapacitation. He was now, himself, 
about to become a Lord Proprietor. The sovereign who granted his charter was 
a Protestant, and moreover, the king of a country whose established religion 
was Protestant. The Protestant monarch, of course, could not grant anything 
which would compromise him with his Protestant subjects; yet the Catholic 
nobleman, who was to take the beneficiary charter, could not receive, from his 
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Protestant master, a grant which would assail the conscience of co-religionists 
over whom he was, in fact, to be a sovereign. In England, the king had no 
right to interfere with the Church of England; but in America, which was a 
vacant, royal domain, his paramount authority permitted him to abolish invidi- 
ous ecclesiastical distinctions. Calvert, the Catholic, must have been Jess than 
aman, if he forgot his fellow sufferers and their disabilities when he drew his 
charter. His Protestant recollections taught him the vexations of Catholic trials, 
while his Catholic observation informed him sharply of Protestant persecution. 
Sectarianism was already rampant across the Atlantic.* The two British lodg- 
ments, in Virginia and New England, were obstinately sectarian. Virginia was 
Episcopalian; New England was Puritan ;—should Maryland be founded as 
an exclusively Protestant province, or an exclusively Catholic settlement? It 
is evident that either would be impossible :—the latter, because it would have 
been both impolitic and probably illegal; and the former because it would have 
been a ridiculous anomaly to force a converted Catholic, to govern a colony 
wherein his own creed was not tolerated by a fundamental and unalterable law. 
It is impossible to conceive that the faith of Calvert and the legal religion of 
Charles, did not enter into their deliberations, when they discussed the charter; 
and, doubtless, both subject and sovereign justly decided to make “Tue Layp 
or Mary,” which the Protestant Charles baptised in honor of his Catholic 
Queen, a free soil for Christianity. It was Calvert’s duty and interest to make 
Charles tolerant of Catholic Christianity ; nor could he deny to others the im- 
munity he demanded for himself and his religious brethren. The language of the 
charter, therefore, seems explicit and incapable of any other meaning. There 
were multitudes of Catholics in England, who would be glad to take refuge in 
a region where they were to be free from disabilities, and could assert their man- 
hood. The king, moreover, secured for his Catholic subjects a quiet, but char- 
tered banishment, which still preserved their allegiance. At the court there was 
much leaning towards the Church of Rome. It was rather fashionable to be- 
lieve one way and conform another. The Queen was zealous in her ancestral 
faith; and her influence over the king, colored more than one of his acts. 
Had Calvert gone to the market place, and openly proclaimed, that a Protestant 
king, by a just charter of neutrality, had established an American sanctuary for 
Catholics, and invited them thither under the banner of the cross, one of his 
chief objects must have been at once defeated; for intolerance would have ral- 
lied its parties against the project, and the dream of benevolence would have 
been destroyed for ever. If by the term, “God’s Holy Rights and the true 
Christian Religion,” the charter meant the Church of England, then, ex vi ter- 


* As‘an illustration of this feeling, I will quote a passage showing how it fared 
with Marylanders in Massachusetts in 1624. “The Dove,” one of the vessels of the 
first colonists to Maryland, was dispatched to Massachusetts with a cargo of corn to 
exchange for fish. She carried a friendly letter from Calvert and another from Har- 
vey, but the magistrates were suspicious of a people who “did set up mass openly.” 
Some of the crew were accused of reviling the inhabitants of Massachusetts as “holy 
brethren,” “the members,” &c., and just as the ship was about to sail, the supercargo, 
happening on shore, was arrested in order to compel the master to give up the culprits. 
The proof failed, and the vessel was suffered to depart, but not without a special 
charge to the master “to bring no more such disordered persons.” —Hildreth’s History 
U. S&., vol. i, p. 209. 
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mini, Catholicity could never have been tolerated in Maryland; and yet it is 
unquestionable that the original settlement was made under Catholic aus- 
pices—blessed by Catholic clergymen—and acquiesced in by Protestant follow- 
ers. Was it not wise, therefore, to shield conscience in Maryland, under the 
indefinite but unsectarian phraseology of **God’s Holy Rights and the true 
Christian Religion?” . . 2. . . . 

The scope of my discourse is confined to the illustration of principles either 
announced, or acted on, in the founding of Maryland and Pennsylvania. I 
have contended that Sir George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, so framed the 
charter whieh was granted by Charles I, that, without express concessions, the 
general character of its language in regard to religious rights, would secure 
liberty of conscience to Christians. 

I: 1652.—Language can scarcely be more perspicuously comprehensive, 
than in the phrase: ‘*God’s Holy Rights and the true Christian Religion.” 
Under such a clause, in the charter, no particular church could set up a claim 
for its exclusive christianity. There was no mention, in the instrument, of 
“the Established Church,” or, of “the Church of England.”” The Catholic 
could not deny the Episcopalian’s christianity ; the Episcopalian could not deny 
the Catholie’s, nor could the Puritan question the christianity of either. All 
professed faith in Christ. Each of the three great sects might contend that its 
form of worship, or interpretation of the Bible, was the correct one; but all 
came lawfully under the great generic class of christians. And, while the po- 
litical government of the colonists was to be conducted by a Catholic magis- 
trate, in a province belonging to a Catholic Lord,—the interpretation of the law 
of religious rights was to be made, not by the laws of England, but exclusively 
under the paramount law of the provincial charter. By that document the 
broad “ rights of God,” and ** the true christian religion,”’ could not * suffer by 
change, prejudice or diminution.” 

This view is strengthened by a clause in the 4th section of the charter, by 
which the king granted Lord Baltimore * the patronages and advowsons of atu 
churches which, with the increasing worship and Revicion oF Curis, (crescenti 
Christi cultu et religione,”’”) should be built within his province. The right of 
advowson, being thus bestowed on the Lord Proprietary for all Christian Churches; 
his majesty, then, goes on, empowering Lord B. to erect and found churches, 
chapels, &c. and to cause them to be dedicated *‘ according to the Ecclesiastical 
laws of our kingdom of England.”’? The general right of advewson, and the par- 
ticular privilege, conceded to a Catholic, of causing the consecration of Episco- 
pal churches, are separate powers and ought not to be confounded by a hasty 
reader of the charter. 

I think there can hardly be a fair doubt that the interpretation I give to the 
22d clause is the one assigned to it by the immigrants from the earliest colonial 
movement in 1633. We may assert, therefore, the fact, that religious freedom 
was offered and secured for christians, in the province of Maryland, from the 
very beginning. 

II: 1633.—We must recollect that under the English statutes, adherents of 
the national church required no protection; they were free in the exercise of their 
faith; but Catholics and Puritans were not so happily situated, and, accord- 
ingly, they sought, in the new world an exemption from the disabilities and 
persecutions they experienced at home. Can it be credited, that under such 
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vexations, the Catholic Lord Baltimore would have drawn a charter, or, his 
Catholic son and successor, sent forth a colony, under a Catholic Governor, 
when the fundamental law, under which alone he exercised his power, did not 
secure liberty to him and his co-religionists? It is simply necessary to ask the 
question, in order to demonstrate the absurdity of such a supposition. 

Ill: 1634.—If we show, then, that Catholic conscience was untrammeled in 
Maryland, I think we may fairly assume the general ground as satisfactorily 
proved. What was, briefly, the first movement of this sect, under the Lord 
Proprietary’s auspices? When Lord Cecilius was planning his colonial expe- 
dition in 1633, one of his earliest cares was to apply to the Order of Jesus for 
clergymen to attend the Catholic planters and settlers, and to convert the natives, 
Accordingly, under the sanction of the Superior, Father White joined the emi- 
grants, although, under previous persecutions in England, he had been sent into 
perpetual banishment, to return from which subjected the culprit to the penalty of 
death! These facts are set forth, at page 14 of the 2d volume of Challoner’s 
Memoirs. Historia Anglo Bavara, S.J. Rev. Dr. Oliver’s collections illus- 
trative of the Scotch, English and Irish Jesuits, page 222, and in the essay on 
the Early Maryland Missions, by Mr. B. U. Campbell. Fathers Andrew 
White and John Altham, and two lay brothers, named John Knowles and 
Thomas Gervase, accompanied the first expedition, and were active agents in 
consecrating the possession of the soil, and converting Protestant immigrants as 
well as heathen natives. The colony, therefore, cannot properly be called a 
Protestant one, when its only spiritual guides were Catholics; and consequently 
if it was more of a Catholic than a Protestant emigration, it must, by legal 
necessity, bave been free from the moiment it quitted the shores of England. 
If the Catholic was free, all were free. 

IV: 1637.—Our next authority, in regard to the early interpretation of reli- 
gious rights in Maryland, is found in a passage in Chalmers’s Political Annals, 
page 235. “In the oath,” says he, “taken by the Governor and Council, 
between the years 1637 and 1657, there was the following clause, which ought 
to be administered to the rulers of every country, ‘J will not, by myself or any 
other, directly or indirectly, trouble, molest or discountenance, any person pro- 
fessing to believe in Jesus Christ, for or on account of his religion.’”’ This 
shows, that “ belief in Jesus Christ,’ under the constitutional guaranty of the 
charter, anterior to the enactment of any colonial law by the Maryland Assem- 
bly, secured sects from persecution. The language of the oath, which was 
doubtless promulgated by the Lord Proprietor, is as broad as the language of 
the charter. The statement of Chalmers has been held to be indefinite as to 
whether the oath was taken from 16357 to 1657, or, whether it was taken in 
some years between those dates; but, if the historian did not mean to say that 
it had been administered first in 1637, and continued afterwards, why would he 
not have specified any other, as the beginning year, as well as 1637? The 
objection seems rather hypercritical than plausible. Chalmers was too accu- 
rate a writer to use dates so loosely, and inasmuch as he was an old Maryland 
lawyer and custodian of the Maryland provincial papers, he had the best oppor- 
tunity to designate the precise date. A Governor’s oath was a regular and 
necessary official act. No one can doubt that an oath was required of that 
personage in Maryland; and the oath in question, is precisely such an one as 
Protestant settlers, in that age, might naturally expect from a Catholic Magis- 
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trate, who (even from motives of the humblest policy) would be willing to 
grant to others what he was anxious to secure for himself. If ever there was 
a proper time for perfect toleration, it was at this moment, when a Catholic 
became, for the first time in history, a sovereign prince of the first province of 
the British Empire! 

Mr. Chalmers could not have confounded the oath whose language he cites, 
with other oaths which the reader will find cited in the 2d volume of Bozman’s 
History of Maryland, at pages 141, 608, 642. The oath prepared for Stone in 
1648, appears to have been an augmented edition of the one quoted by Chal- 
mers, and is so different in parts of its phraseology as well as items, that it 
cannot have been mistaken by the learned annalist. Bancroft, McMahon, Ty- 
son, C. F. Mayer and B. U. Campbell, adopt his statement as true. 

V: 1638.—In regard to the early practice of Maryland tribunals, on the sub- 
ject of tolerance, we have a striking case in 1638. In that year a certain 
Catholic, named William Lewis, was arraigned before the Governor, Secretary, 
&e., for abusive language to Protestants. Lewis confessed, that, coming into a 
room where Francis Gray and Robert Sedgrave, servants of Captain Cornwa- 
leys, were reading, he heard them recite passages so that he should hear them, 
that were reproachful to his religion, “ viz: that the Pope was anti-Christ, and 
the Jesuits anti-Christian Ministers, &c: he told them it was a falsehood and 
came from the devil, and that he that writ it was an instrument of the devil, 
and so he would approve it!’? The court found the culprit “ guilty of a very 
offensive speech in calling the Protestant ministers, the ministers of the devil,” 
and of “exceeding his rights, in forbidding them to read a lawful book.” In 
consequence of this “offensive language,” and other “ unreasonable disputa- 
tions, in point of religion, tending to the disturbance of the peace and quiet of 
the Colony, committed by him, against a public proclamation set forth to prolabit 
all such disputes,”? Lewis was fined and remanded into custody until he gave 
security for future good behaviour. 

Thus, four years, only, after the settlement, the liberty of conscience was 
vindicated by a recorded judicial sentence, and “‘ unreasonable disputations in 
point of religion,” rebuked by a Catholic Governor in the person of a Catholic 
offender. There could scarcely be a clearer evidence of impartial and tolerant 
sincerity. The decision, moreover, is confirmatory of the fact that the Governor 
had taken such an oath as Chalmers cites, in the previous year, 1637; espe- 
cially as there had already been a *‘ proclamation to prohibit disputes !”’ 

VI: 1638.—At the first efficient General Assembly of the Colony, which 
was held in this year, only two Acts were passed, though thirty-six other bills 
were twice read and engrossed, but not finally ripened into laws. The second 
of the two acts that were passed, contains a section asserting that “ Holy 
Church, within this province, shall have all her rights and liberties ;” thus 
securing the rights of Catholics ;—while the first of the thirty-six incomplete 
acts was one, which we know only by title, as “An act for Church liberties.’ 
It was to continue in force until the end of the next General Assembly, and 
then, with the Lord Proprietary’s consent, to be perpetual. Although we have 
no means of knowing the extent of the proposed *‘ Church liberties,”” we may 
suppose that the proposed enactment was general, in regard to all Christian 
sects besides the Catholics. 

VII: 1640.—At the session of 1640, an act for “‘ Church liberties ”’ was passed 
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on the 23d October, and confirmed, as a perpetual law, in the first year of the 
accession of Charles Calvert, 3d Lord Baltimore, in 1676. This Act also de 
clares that ‘‘ Hoty Church, within this province, shall have and enjoy all her 
rights, liberties and franchises, wholly and without blemish.’? Thus, in 1640, 
legislation had already settled opinion as to the rights of Catholics and Protes- 
tants. Instead of the early Catholics seeking to contract the freedom of other 
sects, their chief aim and interest seem to have been to secure their own. I 
consider the Acts I have cited rather as mere declaratory statutes, than as 
necessary original laws. 

VIII: 1649.—In this year, an assembly, believed to have been composed of 
a Prétestant majority, passed the act which has been lauded as the source of 
religious toleration. It is “An Act concerning Religion,” and, in my judg- 
ment, is less tolerant than the Charter or the Governor’s Oath, inasmuch as it 
included Unitarians in the same category with blasphemers and those who 
denied our Saviour Jesus Christ, punishing all alike, with confiscation of goods 
and the pains of death. This was the epoch of the trial and execution of 
Charles I, and of the establishment of the Commonwealth. 

IX: 1654.—The celebrated act I have just noticed, however, was passed 
fifteen years after the original settlement, which exceeds the period comprised 
in the actual founding of Maryland. Besides this, the political and religious 
aspect of England was changing, and the influence of the home-quarrel was 
beginning to be felt across the Atlantic. In 1654, during the mastery of Crom- 
well, religious freedom was destroyed: Puritanism became paramount; Papacy 
and Prelacy were denounced by law; and freedom was assured only to Puri- 
tans, and such as professed “faith in God by Jesus Christ, though differing in 
judgment, from the doctrine or worship publicly held forth.” 

X. It has been alleged that the clause in the Maryland Charter seeuring 
**God’s holy rights and the true Christian religion,” is only an incorporation 
into Lord Baltimore’s instrument, of certain clauses contained in the early 
Charters of Virginia. If the reader will refer to the Ist volume of Henning’s 
Statutes at large, he will find all those documents in English, but wnaccompa- 
nied by the original Latin. Thus, we have no means of judging the accuracy 
of the translation, or identity of language in the Maryland and Virginia instru- 
ments. Adopting, however, for the present, the translation given by Henning, 
we find no coincidence of phraseology either to justify the suspicion of a mere 
copy, or fo subject our charter to the limitations contained in the Virginia 
patents. Disabilities are to be construed strictly in law, and our charter is not 
to be interpreted by another, but stands on its own, independent, context and 
manifest signification. 

The first Virginia Charter or Patent was issued to Sir Thomas Gates and 
others, April 10th, 1606, in the 4th year of James’s English reign. Among 
the “Articles, Orders, Instructions,” &c., set down for Virginia, 20th Nov. 
1606,—(though nothing is said about restrictions in religion, while the preamble 
commends the noble work of propagating the Christian religion among infidel 
savages,)—is the following clause :—‘And we doe specallie ordaine, charge, 
and require the presidents and councils,” (of the two Colonies of Virginia.) 
* respectively, within their several limits and precincts, that they with all dili- 
gence, care and respect, doe provide, that the true word and service of God and 
Christian faith, be preached, planted and used, not only within every of the 
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said several colonies and plantations, but also, as much as they may, among 
the salvage people which doe or shall adjoin unto them, or border upon them, 
according to the DOCTRINE, RIGHTS, and RELIGION, now professed and established 
within our realme of England.”’—1\st Henning, 69. 

The second charter or patent, dated 23d May, 1609, 7th ** James I,’’ was 
issued to the Treasurer and Company for Virginia, and in its X XIX section, 
declares: ‘“‘And lastly, because the principal effect, which we can desire or 
expect of this action, is the conversion and reduction of the people in those parts 
unto the Worship of God and Christian religion, in which respect we should be 
loath, that any person be permitted to puss, that we suspected to effect the supersti- 
tions of the Church of Rome; we do hereby declare that it is our will and plea- 
sure that none be permitted to pass in any voyage, from time to time, to be 
made unto the said country, but such as shall first have taken the Oath-of 
Supremacy ;”? &c., &c.—Ist Henning, 97. 

The third Charter of James the I, in the 9th year of his English reign, was 
issued 12th March, 1611-12, to the Treasurer and Company for Virginia. The 
XIIth section empowers certain officers to administer the Oath of Supremacy 
and Allegiance, to ‘‘all and every persons which shall at any time or times 
hereafter go or pass to said Colony of Virginia.” 

The Instructions to Governor Wyatt, of 24th of July, 1621, direct him :— 
“to keep up the Religion of the Church of England, as near as may be,” &c., 
&c.—Ist Henning. 

All these extracts, it will be observed, contain limitations and restrictions, 
either explicitly in favor of the English Church, or_against the, so called, 
* superstitions of the Church of Rome.”” The Maryland Charter shows no 
such narrow clauses, and consequently, is justly free from any connexion, in 
interpretation, with the Virginia instruments. Besides this, we do not know 
that the language of the original Latin of the Virginia Charters, is the same as 
ours, and, therefore, it would be “reasoning in a circle,” or, “ begging the 
question,” if we translated the Maryland Charter into the exact language of the 
Virginian. The phraseology—** God’s holy rights and the true Christian reli- 
gion,’’—unlimited in the Maryland Patent,—was a distinct assertion of broad 
equality to all professing to believe in Jesus Christ. It was not subject to any 
sectarian restriction, and formed the basis of religious liberty in Maryland, until 
it was undermined during the Puritan intolerance in 1654. 
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ON THE JASMINE, FROM LALLA ROOKH. 


«Twas midnight—through the lattice, wreathed 
With Woodbine, many a perfume breathed 
From plants that wake when others sleep, 
From timid Jasmine buds that keep 
Their odor to themselves all day, 

But when the sunlight dies away 
Let the delicious secret out 
To every breeze that roams about.” 











THE LEGEND OF ST. HYMELINE, AN IRISH PRINCE. 


Sovutuey was a poet, and yet I cannot understand how, when he had gone 
through the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, he could complain. His poem 
on Saint John Gualbert is almost all that he drew from those pages, and yet 
they contain mines in which poets might find true gold for their beautiful work. 
Barneval has recently shown how much imagination, what exalted poesy, what 
sublimity of thought, what depth of feeling, lies. treasured in Colgan’s Acta 
Sanctorum Hibernia. In his Legendary History of Ireland, he has given us 
some pages of such exquisite gracefulness, such happy grouping and soft color- 
ing, that we owe him lasting thanks for opening to us such enduring vistas of 
forgotten glory. 

But how did Barneval, like Southey, pass unheedingly by the legend of St. 
Hymeline? It is a very tale of fairy land, and should be told under the clear 
sky of even, when the setting sun bids his last farewell to the fleecy clouds that 
gather around him, decked in their richest robes, to say the last good bye. Listen 
to the legend as gathered in the fifteenth century by John Gillemann, from oral 
tradition, from scraps and fragments, from all that could throw light on the lite 
and death of the Irish saint who had been so devoutly revered for centuries at 
Thiel es mons or Wissenaken in Brabant. 

There is indeed something touching in this honor paid for ages by the Catho- 
lic heart of continental villages to the holy Irish monks and priests that stopped 
to labor, or sometimes only to die in their precinets. Touching, for with this 
unknown exile there is nothing to keep their memory alive, like that of some 
native hero, whose valor or whose sanctity has shed a lustre on the hamlet of 
his birth. Many of our readers well remember how a few years since an Irish 
bishop found two Irish saints revered in northern Italy, whose very names were 
unknown even to Irish antiquarians. And how many have heard of Saint 
Hymeline ? 

Saint Hymeline flourished in the eighth century. A kinsman of Saint Ru- 
mold, he had from childhood led a life of piety, and as early as the wise laws 
of the Church permitted, devoted himself to the service of God’s altar. He 
was a holy man: alas! holy men and holy virgins abounded in Ireland till 
Rome, deluded by a monarch’s falsehoods, permitted the murderer of Saint 
Thomas 4 Becket to attempt the reformation of the Church in Jreland. Fore- 
runner of Luther and Calvin, his entrance marks the commencement of the 
dark night which settled on Ireland. henceforth no Irishman is raised to the 
honors of the altar, none has his name inscribed in the dyptics but one, the 
great, the noble defender of Ireland’s nationality, the saint and patriot saint, 
Lawrence O’Toole. 

Saint Hymeline lived in happier days, when Ireland’s Church, full of faith 
and fervor, looked to Rome with deepest reverence, unchecked by the distrust 
which her favor of Erin’s contemptuous oppressor afterwards engendered in the 
Trish heart. ‘uike so many of his countrymen, Saint Hymeline turned with a 
‘longing heart to Rome. His inmost soul yearned to visit the shrines of the 
apostles, where the illustrious apostle of Ireland had received his mission. At 
Jast his hopes were realized. Of a princely family, he journeyed on his way 
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as a poor pilgrim alone and unattended. He reached Rome, and bent in prayer 
at the spots hallowed by the blood of the princes of the apostles and the count- 
less martyrs of Rome’s early Church. When his devotion had been satisfied, 
when he felt rather that he could at last tear himself from the basilicas and 
shrines that were to him of deeper interest than arch or pillar or amphitheatre, 
he took up his pilgrim’s staff to journey homeward. Pestilence desolated the 
face of Europe: famine followed in its destroying path. The pilgrim’s way 
was hard and weary. One day, faint and athirst, spent with want of food and 
of every necessary of life, wayworn, in tatters, he reached a well-side in Thiel 
es mons. A maid was there, the servant of the parish priest, her pitcher in her 
hand. The exhausted saint asked her for a drink, but as her master, dreading 
the contagion, had forbidden her to let any one drink from her pitcher, she re- 
fused. As he asked again, she invited him to the house, where her master 
would give him meat and drink in abundance. ‘ No,’’ he replied, “ give me 
but a drink of cold water: thy master will be perfectly satisfied with thy con- 
duct.” She finally yielded, and when the pilgrim had quenched his thirst, he 
went his way. 

The servant beheld him depart, then turned with her re-filled jar to the house 
and placed it before her master on the table. There had been delay, and he 
hastily filled a goblet, but on raising it to his lips, found it to be exquisite wine. 
Full of astonishment, he called back the girl to know why and how she had 
brought him the wine. ‘Wine, master,”’ she exclaimed, “it is water, I drew 
it from the well,’’ but as she saw his look of incredulity, she told all the cir- 
cumstances of the meeting with the stranger at the well. The good priest saw 
that it must be some great servant of God: and feeling how unworthy it was 
for him to sit at ease while so holy a man plodded on bereft of every comfort, 
he ran out in pursuit of the pilgrim and urged him to return. So pressing 
were the priest’s entreaties, that Saint Hymeline turned back and sat him down 
at the hospitable board. But he would not, when night descended on the earth, 
accept the kindly proffered couch. God’s wanderer he, no bed would he ac- 
cept for his weary limbs but the floor of the barn, and there the noble pilgrim 
stretched him never to rise again. The pestilence had seized him, and still re- 
fusing all softer or more delicate couch, all the luxuries that ease could offer or 
kindness urge, he lingered till the third day, gradually sinking. The good priest 
full fain would have given every comfort his house afforded to that pious pil- 
grim who had toiled o’er Jura, and Alp, and Appenine, to venerate in the cen- 
tre of Catholicity, the tombs of Christ’s apostles. When Saint Hymeline on 
the third day felt his last moment approaching, and asked for the last sacra- 
ments, the priest administered them with great reverence. Soon after, the Saint 
expired alone, none near him to raise the crucifix before his dying eye, or whis- 
per, Josa! Muire! 

But though the servant of God expired unseen and unattended by men, the 
angels were notabsent. As his pure soul soared to receive its reward, the bells 
of the church of Wessenaken began to ring: the people gathered in from cot, 
and field, and diary: but the priest looked at his flock, and they at him, At 
last he thinks of the man of God, and says to his parishioners: “I have a pil- 
grim in my barn, let us see whether the bells have rung on his account.” 
Leading the way, the priest followed by his people, proceeded to the barn. 
There lay Saint Hymeline, lifeless, but with a countenance radiant of the joys 
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of heaven. After kneeling to thank God for the favors done his servant, they 
thought of preparing him a fitting sepulture, when lo! they find a grave 
divinely prepared. There they laid his sacred remains, to be the treasure of the 
village. The veneration of the Irish Saint was rewarded by miraculous favors, 
age after age repeated his virtues and commended his intercession. 

When good Gillemann had gathered all this, he closes as we may close: 
‘Therefore, O blessed Hymeline, worthy of God, confessor of Christ, vouch- 
safe to pour forth prayers to the Lord, for us, thy poor servants, that grace may 
be conferred by his gift, who magnified, and at the same time, beatified thee; 
that we who recall thy travel through the slippery ways of this world, may 
merit to rejoice with thee eternally without end in the heavenly places. Amen.” 

Reader, such is the legend of Saint Hymeline. 
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R, Impressions Propucep on An InFipeL Minp sy a Visit To 
La Granvpe CHARTREUSE. 


Continued from page 170. 


Ere reaching the gate of the monastery, I had already stifled all the generous 
emotions, which had been so recently awakened within me. [ thought only of 
the mission with which I was charged, and of my insane hatred of the poor 
monks. I knocked at the gate so rudely that the lay-brother who came to open 
it, seemed greatly alarmed. The sight of his peculiar dress, which in my blind- 
ness I regarded as the livery of superstition, revived all my angry feelings. 

He saluted me in silence, listening respectfully as I addressed him; but far 
from reciprocating his politeness, I informed him of my errand in a tone the 
most haughty and contemptuous, commanding him to go and announce my 
arrival to his Superior. Without a word, this man, whose saint-like humility 
should have inspired me with reverence, took the bridle of my horse, fastened 
it carefully to an iron ring under a kind of shed; then coming back, he con- 
ducted me to a parlor lighted by a lamp, suspended from beams, and introduc- 
ing me, immediately retired. 

In the meantime, the gentle silence which this religious had opposed to my 
insolence was already working a revolution in my feelings. I blushed beneath 
his look of resignation; and as I advanced into the middle of the room, where 
I beheld a cross, bearing the image of the Redeemer, a sudden chilliness rushed 
through my veins; [ remained motionless; a thousand strange thoughts as- 
sailed me. By an irresistible impulse I removed my hat, which I had not even 
touched in accosting the lay-brother ;—but I dared not raise my eyes to the au- 
gust image before me. I felt that I was in the presence of my Supreme Judge; 
I wished to invoke him, and could only murmur confused and broken syllables. 
At length I raised my eyes, then prostrating myself with my face to the ground, 
my bosom heaving with convulsive sobs, I remained in this position until the 
arrival of the Father Procurator. He was a fine looking old man of a majestic 
stature. The hood of his white tunic being thrown back, disclosed his noble 
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features, on which was imprinted an ineffable serenity. At this moment they 
were expressive of the kindliest emotions: seeing me prostrate at the foot of 
the cross, he readily divined what was passing in my soul; and having also 
knelt in his turn, he approached me with angelic benevolence, and placing his 
hand gently upon my head, he blessed me. 

Language could never explain to you the effect his blessing produced upon 
me: It seemed that an immense weight had been lifted from me; I remained 
speechless, without the power to utter a single word. The Father conducted 
me into the interior of the ruined monastery: there only could I explain to him 
the purport of my mission, and to me it was a pleasant task to remove his fears 
in regard to the questions that had been raised between his Order, and the gov- 
ernment, of which I was the deputy. 

During this interview, his candor, his benevolence, all his virtues, in fine, 
shone with such lustre before my eyes, that I felt for him in my heart, a new 
and increased degree of veneration. He apologised with a noble simplicity that 
it was not in his power, as he could wish it, to soften the discomforts of my 
sojourn beneath the dilapidated roof of his Convent; but he had the kindness 
to select for me the only cell that was in a state of repair, and to which he in 
person conducted me. On leaving me he extended his hand, which I pressed 
revereatly to my lips. 

Thus was I transformed in an instant, as it were: a single inspiration of di- 
vine grace had been sufficient to revolutionize all my thoughts and feelings—a 
new light had burst upon me illumining the innermost depths of my soul, and 
God was pleased to give it a lasting effect. After the saintly old man had left 
me I cast around a look of deep emotion, I had the best cell in the Convent, 
and yet how desolate, how poverty-stricken did it seem! 

You are well aware, no doubt, that the Carthusians in all seasons sleep upon 
naked planks, and that the severe rules of their Order oblige them to deny 
themselves the smallest conveniences of life. 

Then behold these men, said 1 to myself, whom the world dares to vilify! 
They condemn themselves to solitude, to silence, to the severest privations of 
which humanity is capable, in order to render more efficacious the prayers, 
which they offer unceasingly to Heaven, for the salvation of their deluded 
brethren ; and these same heap curses on them! and I wretch that I was! had 
not I dared to calumniate, to curse them... . 

[ was in the midst of these reflections, when the lay-brother, to whom, I had 
shown such insolence, on my first arrival, presented himself. He carried a 
mattress which he placed upon the floor, where I was to sleep. Watching his 
countenance, I again noticed the same expression of mildness, the same hu- 
mility, it had lately exhibited—I seized his hand and pressed it warmly in mine— 
he understood me and seemed touched by my manner, but immediately hastened 
away—shortly after, he returned, and set before me a frugal repast. 

Having despatched my meal, I retired to my couch; but I could not sleep, 
for my heart was agitated by many conflicting emotions—I arose at the earliest 
dawn of day, and hastening to the window of my cell, gazed with renewed 
delight and admiration upon a portion of this solitary region. 

The peaks of the lofty mountains, in which the valley is embosomed, seen 
as they were through the dim light of the early morning, resembled in the dis- 
tance gigantic spectres, looming above the mists which rising from the waters 
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of the various streams, spread themselves in a thousand fantastic shapes over 
the tops of the neighboring forests—at the same moment a gentle breeze wafted 
to me the fragrant perfume of the wilderness, and 1 stood entranced in the pre- 
sence of this beautiful scene. 

Suddenly, a slight noise interrupted my reverie: beneath my window was a 
spot of ground surmounted by a cross of unpolished stone, in a great measure 
destroyed by the hand of time, or the wickedness of man. Two of the religious 
appeared ; they knelt a short time before the prostrate cross; then rising from 
their knees, one of them began to gather up the scattered pieces for the purpose 
of restoring them to their original form,—whilst the other commenced digging a 
grave near by. This scene amid the silence of nature, had in it something so 
imposing that I remained motionless. Above all, I admired the perfect serenity 
of mind, which these two men seemed to enjoy in the performance of their 
melancholy task. 

O pleasures of the world, said I to myself, vain illusions of the human heart, 
what are you when compared with the sweet peace of a life devoted to the 
practice of religion? Here the sorrows of the earth are forgotten, the passions 
subdued, for here ian is reminded of the nothingness of the present, and the 
greatness of the future. To gain heaven by sacrifices, by total self-abnegation, 
is the sole end of all his thoughts. He knows that a just and merciful God 
takes note of each trial that is suffered for his glory; therefore he advances 
with unfaltering’step in the arduous path, that is to lead him to the throne of 
his divine Master, and when the hour of deliverance arrives, he goes ‘calmly to 
rest in the midst of his brothers, and enters into the eternal joys prepared as the 
reward of his virtues. 

Whilst busy with these reflections, suggested by the scene of which I was a 
witness, | was startled by the ringing of the bell. At its first sounds the two 
religious left their work, and repaired to the church. Impelled by an invisible 
power I followed them. I found the Fathers and lay-brothers prostrate at the 
foot of the altar. Amongst them, there were no distinctions of rank: here all 
were equal, and there was but one thought, one sentiment, in presence of the 
Saviour of the world. Ina few moments the Father Procurator commenced 
the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. I assisted at it with profound recollection 
and felt completely subdued by its august mysteries; the faults of my youth 
excited in me a sorrow which caused abundant tears to flow from my eyes. 
But my feelings had not yet reached their highest point of excitement. Mass 
being over,the celebrant taking in his hand the sacred Ciborium, descended 
slowly from the altar with the cross carried before him, and followed by all the 
assistants, proceeded to the Infirmary where lay a poor invalid to whom the 
last rites of the Church were about to be administered. 

I followed these religious at a short distance, and entering the Infirmary, I 
crept silently into an obscure corner, where falling upon my knees, I could wit- 
ness this august ceremony, the solemn majesty of which impiety itself dare not 
despise, and which seemed for me a new revelation from on high. 

By a last effort of his failing, the dying man raised himself up to receive his 
divine Master, and in this moment there was upon his features, wasted by 
disease and suffering, such an expression of perfect happiness, that to have ex- 
perienced this felicity, such as the angels feel, | would willingly have laid 
down my life. 
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When the ceremony was ended, and the religious, excepting the lay-brother 
with whom I was already acquainted, had gone out, 1 approached the sick 
man as he Jay upon the rough boards which served bim fora bed. My heart 
bled at such a spectacle, and I ventured to inquire of the lay-brother if the rules 
of the Order required that one in his condition should be so poorly accommodated. 

No, he replied, with his accustomed mildness, but for the present, there is in 
our poor habitation only one mattrass,and . . .. 

He did not finish the sentence, but I understood it all; and pale with aston- 
ishment and grief, I rushed to my cell, and endeavored to carry to the dying 
man the bed that had been given me the evening before. The brother raised no 
objections. I was grateful for this forbearance. And with his assistance, I 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing the invalid in the enjoyment (if I may use 
the word) of a less miserable couch: he thanked me by his looks, and I went 
away with a heart greatly relieved. 

I will not speak of the special object of my journey ; a couple of days sufficed 
to accomplish it, and more than fifteen had elapsed before I thought of leaving 
this holy retreat. I had been active in assisting the good Fathers upon the 
work which occupied them, and they smiled as they witnessed the zeal with 
which | handled the axe and saw. At the period of the re-establishment of their 
house, they had received dispensations, both from the Pope and the Reverend 
Father-General of the Order, in regard to the unavoidable intercourse they 
would be compelled to have with people living in the world. This was for me 
a fortunate circumstance, as it enabled me to admire and converse with them on 
more intimate terms. The Father Procurator, more especially, treated me with 
a kindness truly paternal. He was a man of profound learning, and gifted 
with a charm of manner I had never encountered in my intercourse with the 
world, and he united to the wisdom of age, the guileless simplicity of childhood. 

I was often permitted to accompany him during his excursions in the neigh- 
borhood of the Convent. One evening as 1 went with him on a pilgrimage to 
the chapel of St. Bruno, a precious monument hidden among the heights of the 
mountain, and which from its secluded position had escaped the search of the 
plunderers, I prayed of the good Father to hear my confession. Yes! it was 
done! and then I felt that an entire change of life was required of me, if I 
would be happy—and as my mind recovered its tranquillity, I began to form 
the design of devoting myself to the service of God in this very solitude, where 
I had experienced in so extraordinary a manner the powerful manifestations 
of his divine grace. 

This wish of my heart deeply affected the saintly old man to whom I sub- 
mitted it. But as I had not attained my majority, he advised me to prove my 
vocation for some time, promising that if on my return to the Community, I 
still persisted in my design, he would invest me with the habit of the Novitiate. 

The affectionate words, the wise counsels, with which he vouchsafed to accom- 
pany this promise, are deeply engraved in my heart. Alas! I never returned 
to him; new obligations and fresh sorrows have chained me to that world, 
which I so much dreaded to re-enter, but amid the trials which assailed my 
youth, and yet weigh down my maturer years, I have never forgetten the 
holy lessons I received from the Monks of La Grande Chartreuse, and may 
this pious remembrance remain with me to the last, and be my solace in the 
closing hours of life. 











CHRISTIAN FESTIVALS. 


(From the French of Viscount Walsh.) 


No. V.—The Finding of the Holy Cross. (May 3.) 


Saran, conquered in his revolt against the Most High, is ever conscious of 
his eternal defeat. Precipitated from the pinnacies of heaven into the regions 
of everlasting horror, he is continually gnawed by the feeling that his torments 
are never to end. Still, in spite of this conviction, he is ever restless, ever on 
the lookout for mischief. Despairing of ever being able to leave his abyss, he 
wishes to allure as many as he can into it He has said: “ Evil, be my only 
good,” and it is with great joy that he surveys from the top of his infernal 
throne the innumerable souls which he has deprived of eternal happiness. Be- 
sides this hideous joy, there is another which he can also relish. He feels it 
when he sees the Cross insulted. O, what a triumph, what a subject of exul- 
tation is such a sacrilege to the demons! They know that beneath the extended 
arms of the Cross exists salvation for all the children of Adam, and the caverns 
of hell ring with fiendish laughter when that glorious standard is pulled down 
or dishonored by impious men. 

Time out of mind has Satan been mercilessly urging men to sacrilege, to the 
destruction of sacred things. When the descendants of the fratracide Cain, 
disregarding the commands of the Almighty, wished to surrender themselves 
to the full sway of their passions, they began by destroying, at the instigation 
of Satan, the altars of turf which they had erected to the Lord in the days of 
their innocence. 

Later, when the Son of God had sacrificed himself for the salvation of man 
on Mount Calvary, the rebel angel resolved that the locality of the divine tragedy 
should disappear and be lost to the eyes of the followers of Christ risen from 
the dead. He could not bear to see the great trophy of the conqueror of death 
and hell remain standing in triumph. The Cross was torn down, and on the 
very spot where the God of all purity, the victim without blemish, had been 
immolated, the conquerors of Judea, the masters of Jerusalem, conceived the 
abominable idea of erecting a temple for the worship of the libidinous Venus. 

From the time of Adrian, the adorers of the false gods had neglected nothing 
to profane the sanctity of Calvary. They had seen with what respect the 
Christians approached the holy mountain, with what pious veneration they 
kissed the soil moist with the blood of Jesus, and the broken stone of his se- 
pulchre; and they determined to put a stop to all such proceedings. They 
made of Golgotha a place of idolatry, a temple of prostitution. As an old 
writer says, whose book is now before me, “ to abolish the memory of Christ’s 
resurrection, they stopped up the hole in which the tree of salvation had been 
planted ; they filled the grotto of the holy sepulchre, raised a great mound over 
it, paved the upper part with stones, and there built a temple to Venus, in order 
that when the Christians went to pay their homage to Christ, they might ap- 
pear to go to adore that false divinity.” 

When the miraculous Labarum had appeared to the emperor Constantine, 
when the Cross had been placed over the diadem of the Cesars, one of the first 
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cares of the new christian emperor was to restore Calvary to the veneration of 
the world. Accordingly he ordered that the impure temple should be destroyed, 
that one stone of it should not be left on another, and that every profanation 
should be removed from the mountain. Saint Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, 
received orders to erect a magnificent church in its place, and the Roman Pro- 
consul was commanded to provide everything that could contribute to the gran- 
deur and beauty of the christian temple. 

To give aid in carrying out these orders of the master of the world, the em- 
press Helen, mother of Constantine, hastened to Jerusalem. In her pious zeal, 
she wished to superintend the erection of the great church; she had it com- 
menced about the year 326, after having carefully questioned the descendants of 
those who had been witnesses of the passion and death of the divine Saviour. 
The people have their memories, and they well remember events which have 
affected their hearts; they relate the facts they have seen, the children remember 
them and repeat them, and this tradition is as good as books. Helen listened to 
this voice, and by its aid she discovered and recognized all the spots hallowed 
by the sufferings of the Son of Man. 

The little mountain of Golgotha is quite close to Jerusalem, and it was pro- 
bably there that the criminals were executed. After the destruction of that city 
by Titus, it recovered again by degrees, and the Jewish inhabitants were very 
numerous at the time when Barcochebas revolted against the Romans. Adrian, 
or his generals, having besieged it, took it and once more devoted it to destruc- 
tion. Tinnius Rufus, Governor of Judea, passed the ploughshare over the site 
of the temple, to show that on that spot no edifice could ever after be erected 
without an express decree of the Senate. Adrian forbade the Jews to set foot 
in Jerusalem under pain of death. He established a Roman colony there, and 
called the city «Elia Capitolina. The new city was not built on the ruins of 
the old, but more to the north ; so that Mount Calvary, which had been before 
outside the walls, was now almost in the centre of Alia Capitolina. Very 
little of old Jerusalem was enclosed within the new bounds. Mount Zion, the 
site of Solomon’s Temple, was cultivated as a field, or was covered over with 
ruins. 

At the present day, Jerusalem is still within the limits marked out by the 
emperor Adrian; but the pagan temple which he had erected to conceal and to 
profane Calvary, is replaced by the church which the empress Helen had caused 
to be built in order to enclose and protect the places consecrated by the passion 
and death of Christ. 

It was while they were removing the altars dedicated to the false gods, to 
Jupiter, Venus and Adonis, and clearing away the mountain sanctified by the 
Saviour’s blood, that the workmen came upon three crosses, lying deep below 
the surface. 

The pious Helen was praying at the foot of Calvary, when she was told of 
the happy discovery. With all speed she ran to the spot where the three crosses 
were lying on a mound of the just disturbed clay. She immediately fell on her 
knees to honor the cross on which the Saviour had drawn his last sigh. No 
doubt this was one of the three. But which one? A fervent faith soon suc- 
ceeded in discovering the cross of the Son of God from those of the two thieves. 
By the order of the empress, three dying men were taken out of their beds, 
carried in a litter to Mount Calvary, and extended on the three crosses. One 
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of them was suddenly cured; and rising up and walking, he began to praise 
and bless the Lord. This wonderful cure clearly indicated which was the cross 
of the Redeemer, of Him who had said: ‘I am the resurrection and the life.” 

Other accounts give a different version of the miracle that revealed the true 
cross. According to them, Saint Macarius, the bishop of Jerusalem, had the 
three crosses carried to the house of a pious christian woman already in the 
agonies of death. Two of the crosses had touched her, but the fatal symptoms 
still appeared. The tears and sobs of the family continued. But as soon as 
the wood which had imbibed the blood of Christ approached the dying woman, 
the shadow of death passed away from her, and when an arm of the cross 
touched her already inanimate body, she rose up ffom her couch of pain, was 
completely cured, and with a joyful voice she glorified the Son of God. 

The empress Helen, overjoyed at having discovered this sacred treasure, this 
glorious relic, that so far surpasses all the others, divided it between the city of 
Jerusalem, where she left one-ha!f, and the emperor, her son, to whom she sent 
the other. 

Constantine, who was at that time engaged in founding the great city which 
Was to be the second seat of the empire, received the present with the greatest 
joy and veneration. Some writers say that when the city was finished, he or- 
dered a portion of the sacred wood to be inserted in his own statue, which stood 
on the summit of a high column in the middle of the great square, holding in 
the right hand a globe of gold, with this inscription: “O Christ, my God, I 
place under thy protection the city which I have founded.” 

Soon precious morsels of the holy cross were scattered over the world, and 
were everywhere regarded as infinitely valuable in many cases of mental and 
bodily suffering. Rich and poor, strong and weak, happy and unhappy, all 
earnestly wished to have the opportunity of kneeling and praying before a frag- 
ment of the tree of salvation. A bit of the true cross sanctified the crowns of 
the most powerful monarchs, and to obtain it they gave their finest diamonds 
and most sparkling jewels. Palaces, churches, monasteries, convents, hospitals, 
prisons, all coveted a piece of the sacred wood. Kings desired it to protect their 
thrones; saints, the better to realise the sufferings of our Saviour; knights, to 
be braver in battle; judges, to obtain true testimony; the rich, to guard their 
prosperity ; the poor, to obtain an end of their misery ; the sick, to recover their 
health; and the dying, to mitigate their agony and to assure to themselves the 
blessing of a happy death. 

It was not from Jerusalem alone that this pious generosity proceeded; the 
emperors of the East also occasionally distributed portions of that part of the 
cross which the empress Helen had sent to Constantinople. 

Justin II presented a bit of the true cross to Radegonde, queen of king Clo- 
thaire ; and the pious lady, weary of the splendors of the throne, sought repose 
in the shades of a convent. Retiring to Poitiers, she founded an establishment 
there, which, in memory of the precious gift which she had received, she called 
the convent of the Holy Cross. 

On the very day that this princess’ relic was deposited on the high altar, For- 
tunatus, Radegonde’s confessor, was inspired by heaven, and composed the 
two hymns, still so carefully preserved and so well known, the Venilla regis and 
the Pange lingua. 

He also composed a poem on the same subject, thanking the emperor Justin 
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and the empress Sophia for the invaluable present which they had made to 
Radegonde. St. Gregory of Tours, at that time only a priest, was present at 
the reception of this holy relic at Tours, where it was received before it was 
taken to Poitiers, and he speaks as an eye-witness of the great miracles there 
wrought by its influence. The part of the holy cross which had remained at 
Jerusalem, was enclosed in a silver case and carefully kept until the city was 
taken by Chosroes, king of the Persians. It remained in possession of the infi- 
dels for fourteen years, to the great grief of all christendom. Heraclius recov- 
ered it from the hands of Siroes, the son and successor of Chosroes; it is of this 
that a commemoration is made on the fourteenth of September, under the name 
of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. 

I will not here enumerate all the sovereigns that sought and obtained bits of 
the true cross. I will only say that in 1205, Baldwin, count of Flanders, em- 
peror of Constantinople, made a magnificent present to Philip Augustus, which 
was deposited in the treasury of Saint Denis. Not long after, Saint Louis ob- 
tained from the Venitians the part which had remained at Constantinople, and 
which had been pledged to them by the emperor Baldwin II, or rather by his 
father-in-law, John of Brienne. He paid the Venitian merchants the sum of 
money which they had lent that prince, and had it brought into France in the 
year 1241. He was already in possession of the sacred crown of thorns, and 
it was with a heavenly joy that the pious prince deposited the largest portion of 
the true cross in Europe, in the beautiful stone reliquary which he caused to be 
built near his palace. Before long, many of the churches of France received 
small pieces, which the piety of the faithful still venerates. 

This relic of the tree of redemption was in such reverence among the French, 
that we find three festivals especially devoted to it: on May 3, the Finding of 
the Holy Cross, to commemorate the day when St. Helen discovered it beneath 
the ruins of a pagan temple; the Reception of the Holy Cross, on the first Sun- 
day of August, in honor of the day when St. Louis received the sacred relic ; 
and the Exaitation of the Holy Cross, on the fourteenth of September. 

During many centuries, the true cross was exposed to the veneration of the 
faithful only on Good Friday—the great festival of the cross. But the death of 
our Lord diffused too much sorrow on such a day to permit our pious ancestors 
to be satisfied with such a mournful festival. This thought was the origin of 
the three feasts just mentioned. 

The expression adoration of the Cross, has been caviled at. But, in employ- 
ing it, the Church only wished to use a word still more respectful in its mean- 
ing than veneration. Veneration is enjoined for the relics of saints, virgins, 
hermits, martyrs; but for the relic saturated with the blood of our Divine Re- 
deemer, she has chosen a word that reveals a more profound homage than that 
given to the saints. 

“The aim of ‘the Church, in this festival,” says the historian of the Catholic 
Feasts, ‘is to induce us to respect the sacred wood of the cross, as well as the 
small pieces detached from it; to point out to us that the honor shown to the 
cross is not to be referred to the cross itself, which would be to imitate the error 
of the idolaters, but to our Divine Saviour who was nailed to the cross; that, 
although the word adoration is used when speaking of the cross, it is the cruci- 
fied Jesus that we are to adore; that the Church exposes to our view the instru- 
ments of the crucifixion to raise our hearts towards Him who suffered and died 
for our sins; that, to be true disciples of our Saviour, we should patiently en- 
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dure all the spiritual crosses that here befall us, such as diseases, injuries, calum- 
nies, and the loss of temporal goods.” 


I said that the empress Helen, during the labors of the workmen among the 
ruins of the temple of Venus, had prostrated herself in prayer at the foot of 
the mountain of redemption. In the church of the Holy Sepulchre is still to 
be seen at this very day a little oratory, not far from the Chapel of the Finding 
of the Cross, which marks the precise spot where the pious empress prayed, 
Chateaubriand terminates his description of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
with the following passage : 


“The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, composed of several churches, built 
on an unequal level, lighted by a multitude of lamps, is singularly mysterious ; 
its solemn obscurity is powerfully impressive. Christian priests of different 
sects inhabit different parts of the edifice. From the tops of the arcades, where 
they cage themselves like birds, down to the chapels and the deepest cells, they 
chaunt their canticles at all hours of the day and night. The Latin friar with 
his organ, the Abyssinian priest with his cymbals, the Greek abbot with his 
sonorous voice, the Armenian hermit with his prayers, the Coptic monk with 
his lamentations, all in turn assail your ear; you know not whence proceed 
these concerts; you breathe the fragrance of incense without knowing what 
hand burns it; only you occasionally catch glimpses of forms moving among 
the pillars and vanishing in the gloom of the church, and you know it is the 
pontiff proceeding to commemorate the most awful of all mysteries in the very 
places where they have been accomplished.” 


A grand and affecting spectacle was the adoration of the cross, such as we 
witnessed it in 1823 at the Calvary of Mount Valerian, a short distance from 
Paris. Like the Golgotha of Jerusalem, this hill was a place of meditation and 
prayer. Every year, on the third of May, the people made a pilgrimage there 
in crowds. Rich and poor, princes, princesses, kings and servants, all climbed 
together the mountain crowned by “the cross; all came to implore some favor 
from the God who has suffered and who teaches how to suffer. There I have 
seen the bald head of the old laborer how down, before the signal of salvation 
in company with that of the descendant of St. Louis. The last time that 
Charles X ascended Calvary with the Dauphin, the Dauphiness and the duchess 
of Berri, I followed them in the crowd, and never will I forget the visible faith 
with which the venerable monarch prayed, as he lay humbly prostrated at the 
foot of the cross. 

“Well!” exclaim the impious, “‘ of what avail have been his prayers? God 
has been deaf to his voice, has rejected his supplications; his face has been 
turned away from him, his arm has not protected him in the hour of trial, and 
the most christian king and his posterity are banished from France for ever !”” 

To such exclamations I would reply: “You only see things on the outside. 
Ah! I know too well that Charles X has lost the finest crown under the sun; 
I know that exile has been hard and severe on the old king, who expected to 
sleep at Saint Denis beside his brothers and his son. But who has told you 
that God has turned away his face from the brother of Louis X VI and rejected 
his supplications ? Who has told you that Charles X has prayed in vain to 
Jesus crucified, crowned with’thorns, and abandoned ? 

** Behold him in the land of his banishment, see his patience, his mildness, 
his resignation, and then say that he has obtained nothing from the Divine Re- 
deemer. No, never say that the Lord has been deaf to his voice; say rather 
that the God of suffering and of mercy has heard him from the summit of Cal- 
vary, and that therefore we have seen the descendant of Saint Louis pardon his 
enemies, even those who gave him the kiss of Judas, as Christ pardoned his 
executioners.”” 
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DEATH SCENES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONAGES. 


Louis XIV died in a very devotional frame of mind. To those who pressed 
round him with tears and lamentations, he addressed himself thus:—‘* Why do 
you weep, did you suppose me to be immortal?’ He frequently spoke of 
his successor as the “young king,’’ and in speaking of himself, made use of 
the expression, “ when I was king!” 

Moliére expired while acting the part of his own “ Malade imaginaire,” and 
at that very period of the piece, in which Argan, to test the affection of his 
daughter, feigns death on the stage: an awful and remarkable kind of exit. 

The more accomplished than exemplary Abbé Prévost, author of ‘* Manon 
Lescaut,’’ and other ingenious works, met with a singularly tragical end. An 
apoplectic fit had laid him prostrate in the forest of Chantilly, where he was 
picked up and carried in a senseless state to an adjoining village. Here, it was 
deemed advisable by the local authorities to institute a post mortem examination 
of the body, previously to its sepulture. Upon a deep incision, however, being 
made in the supposed corpse, suspended animation was suddenly restored, and 
a piercing shriek, to the horror of the by-standers, revealed the agony the knife 
had inflicted. L’Abbé Prévost had only awakened from the insensibility of 
disease, to expire almost immediately of the mortal wound! 

Fontenelle, who died at the advanced age of nearly a hundred years, retaining 
his consciousness to the very last, went out of the world with so little suffering, 
that upon being asked, just before he expired, whether he experienced any pain, 
he replied, ‘‘ No, I only feel a difficulty of existing.” 

It is related of Restaud, a dialectician of some celebrity, that being in extremis, 
and having summoned his wife and children to receive his parting benediction, 
he addressed them in these words, “‘ My dear children, I am going, or I am 
ganging ; for the academy has not yet decided the point.” 

Locke expired in his arm-chair. Just before his death, he wrote a letter to 
his friend Collins, in which he declared that his only comfort was derivable from 
the recollection of the good he had been able to accomplish; and that two things 
alone could in this world yield any real satisfaction: the testimony of an ap- 
proving conscience, and the hope of a future life. 

Addison, when on the point of death, summoned his profligate son-in-law, 
and said to him, ‘‘I wished you to be present at my last moments, that you 
might see with what calmness a Christian dies.” 

The last words of Pope, were, ‘‘ Nothing is praiseworthy but virtue and 
friendship ; and friendship, indeed, is only part of virtue.” 

The death-bed of Voltaire, the great apostle of infidelity, is described as hav- 
ing been truly fearful. ‘I'he perturbation of his last days was extreme ;” 
so writes the French author whose words we quote: “ Despair, insensibility, 
and hesitation alternately characterized the interviews which he held with the 
Curé of St. Sulpice and the Abbé Gautier. Their united ministrations had 
been utterly ineffectual, when the latter observing the imminent danger of Vol- 
taire, addressed one more stirring exhortation to the dying sinner. But the 
Curé of St. Sulpice, turning to his colleague, exclaimed in a tone of the deepest 
affliction, ‘ Alas, alas! he has lost all consciousness!’ The infidel was no more,” 
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Cardinal Richlieu died with as much seeming intrepidity as if he had felt his 
conscience utterly without reproach. Upon the holy viaticum being brought 
into his chamber, he exclaimed,—‘‘ In the presence of my Lorp and my 
Gop, [ declare that in all my undertakings, I have never had any other object 
in view, but the welfare of religion and the state.” Upon being asked whether 
he forgave his enemies, he replied, ** I have no enemies but those of the state.” 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, while pursuing his customary morning avocations, 
fell on the floor in a fit, fracturing his head in the fall, and never awakened. 

Danton said to the executioner, just before his death, * Show my head to the 
people, it is well worth looking at.” 

One of the first victims of the French revolutionary phrenzy was the notori- 
ous Madame Dubarry, the tenor of whose maturer life had in some measure 
atoned for the scandal of her earlier days. She uttered on the scaffold the most 
piercing and heart-rending cries for mercy ; and was pursued and dragged to 
her fate by the executioner. It was remarked, that of all the female victims of 
that epoch of terror, she had, when brought to the block, displayed the least 
amount of moral courage. 

Robespierre, on finding himself deserted by all his former friends, and to 
avoid being taken alive, placed the muzzle of a pistol in his mouth, and blew 
out part of his jaw. In this mangled state he was carried to the hall of the 
committee of public safety, and stretched upon the very table at which he had 
signed so many death-warrants. The wound was imperfectly bandaged, and 
he passed a whole day in a state of exquisite torture, unable to express his 
wants, and exposed to the bitterest insults of his enemies. Upon his attempt- 
ing to stanch the blood that flowed in profusion from his face, a handkerchief, 
steeped in blood, was scoffingly offered him, which he pushed aside. * It is 
only blood,” said one, “ the thing in which you delight!”? He cast a disdain- 
ful look at the speaker, and calmly wiped his face. Robespierre was conducted 
ina cart to execution, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon of the 28th July, 1794, 
amidst the acclamations of thousands. The gendarmes that lined the streets, 
tauntingly pointed, with their outstretched sabres, at his ghastly blood-stained 
visage, and when the “ cortége”’ reached Robespierre’s dwelling house, it 
halted, in conformity with the cruel refinement of that day, and women danced 
round the cart! Upon the scaffold, the executioner rudely tore off the bandage 
from the criminal’s face. The latter uttered a fearful scream, his jaw bones 
parted asunder, torrents of blood spouted forth, and his head presented a spec- 
table hideous indeed to behold. He was made to witness the execution of 
eleven of his accomplices, before his own turn, dismissed unrepentant, from 
this world, as foul a demon as had ever been incarnate in man. 

M. de Malesherbes, the able and chivalrous defender of Louis XVI, and 
who, in due course of time, followed his unfortunate client to the scaffold, 
stumbled, as he walked forth from his prison to execution, and, righting bim- 
self, gaily ohserved, “A Roman would have regarded this mishap as a bad 
omen, and turned back again!” 

William Pitt’s last words were addressed to the Bishop of Lincoln, in reply 
to the latter’s religious exhortations. ‘1 fear,’ he said, “ that, like many others, 
I have been too neglectful of prayer for it to avail me much on my death bed, 
but I recommend myself to the mercy of Gop!”’ 
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HENRY AND MARGARET MEET AFTER THE BATTLE OF ST. ALBANS. 


QUEEN MARGARET OF ENGLAND. 


In the long and sanguinary contests between Henry VI of England, and his 
rival Edward IV, no one bore a more distinguished part than Queen Margaret 
of Anjou, daughter of the titular king of Sicily. She was married to Henry VI, 
and for a period of twenty years shared deeply in all the calamities which dis- 
tracted the reign of that unfortunate monarch. The first formidable disturbance 
was the insurrection of John Cade, who had assumed the name of Mortimer, 
and claimed a relationship to the Duke of York. This was followed by the 
rebellion of the Duke of York himself, who asserted his right to the crown. 
Both parties took the field; their forces met at Northampton, where after an 
obstinate battle the royalists were defeated, and the king was taken prisoner by 
the insurgents. 

The captive monarch was conducted to London, where after long discussion 
it was determined that the right of Henry should be acknowledged during his 
life, and that at his death the crown should descend to the Duke of York and 
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his heirs. To this the king was forced to yield his assent. In the meantime, 
Margaret, who, after the battle of Northumberland, peo with her son 
into France, returned to England with an army, raised on the continent, to 
support the cause of her husband. The Duke immediately assembled his 
forces, and the opposing armies met at Wakefield, where a battle was fought 
in which the Duke of York was either killed or taken prisoner and immediately 
beheaded. His head was encircled with a crown of paper, and placed upon 
the walls of the city of York. 

Edward, Earl of March, the son of the Duke of York, was, at the time of his 
father’s death, at Gloucester, and on receiving this melancholy intelligence, 
hastened with an army to oppose the Queen. At Mortimer’s Cross he defeated 
a detachment of her forces, but was unable to take any advantage of his suc- 
cess. In the meanwhile Queen Margaret advanced to the road of London, and 
met with no opposition until she had reached the town of St. Alban’s. At this 
place a most bloody battle was faught. The Yorkists were commanded by the 
celebrated Earl of Warwick, who bore so conspicuous a part during the reign 
of the successor of the unfortunate Henry. The Queen, however, was vic- 
torious. The Yorkists were driven from the field; night alone saved them 
from utter destruction. The most interesting incident of this battle, was the 
meeting between Margaret and her husband after the victory. Warwick had 
taken the king with him to the field of battle, and during the engagement the 
monarch had remained in his tent under the care of Lord Montague. As soon 
as the fate of the day was decided, Margaret with her son, hastened to the tent 
of the king, where they embraced each other in transports of joy. 

Had Henry and the Queen led their forces immediately to London the citi- 
zens would, no doubt, have opened the gates. This was delayed,and Edward, 
the young Duke of York, taking advantage of this delay, and joining his forces 
with those of the Earl of Warwick, marched to the capital where he was 
enthusiastically received by the people and proclaimed king under the title of 
Edward IV. 

This was followed by the sanguinary battle of Towton, in which it was said 
that nearly forty-thousand individuals perished. The royalists were defeated, 
and Henry again fell into the hands of his enemies, by whom he was conducted 
to London and closely imprisoned in the Tower. Margaret, however, escaped 
from the field of battle, and fled with her son into a thick forest. During the 
night she was surprised by robbers, who despoiled her of her money, jewels and 
other articles of value. The ruffians, however, quarreled about the partition of 
the booty ; during the dispute, Margaret grasping her son by the hand, plunged 
with him into the thickest part of the woods. She had not proceeded 
far when she was approached by another robber. The Queen, with the 
intrepidity of despair, advanced to meet him, and said : “* Friend, I entrust to your 
loyalty the son of your king.”? This address awakened his generosity ; he took 
her under his protection, and conducted her in safety to the sea-coast, from which 
she embarked to Flanders. 

For some real or imaginary affront, the Earl of Warwick deserted the cause 
of Edward, and transfered his immense power in favor of Queen Margaret and 
her husband. He unfurled the standard in favor of Henry ; and so decisive 
were his movements, that without the hazzard of a single battle, Edward was 
compelled to leave the country and take refuge in Holland. Henry was once 
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more liberated, and conducted from the prison to the throne. Within the short 
space of a year, however, the fugitive king returned to England with a small 
force, and directed his march to London. As he advanced his forces increased. 
Henry quitted the capital, which was immediately occupied by Edward, who 
again quietly resumed the exercise of royalty. The rival kings both prepared 
for a decisive battle, which took place at the town of Barret. The fortunes of 
the day indicated in favor of Edward. The celebrated Warwick was killed in 
this engagement, and the unfortunate Henry taken prisoner and conducted 
again to his old quarters in the Tower. 

Queen Margaret in the meantime had not been idle. She had raised a body 
of troops on the continent, and landed on the very day of the battle of Barret. 
The news of this event threw her for the moment into despair. She gave up 
all as lost and retired to the Abbey of Cerne. Encouraged by the Lancastrian 
Lords, she shortly after this left her retirement, and collecting all her adherents, 
resolved on a last and dying effort to recover the liberty and the throne of her 
husband. The two armies met at Tewksbury. The battle was long and obsti- 
nate, but finally terminated in favor of Edward. The heroic and courageous 
Margaret herself, together with her son, the Lancastrian prince of Wales, fell 
into the hands of the victors. The young prince was conducted to the presence 
of Edward, who asked him what had brought him to England. To this ques- 
tion he boldly replied: “To preserve my father’s crown and my own inheri- 
tance.” The barbarous king, enraged at this intrepidity, struck him with his 
gauntlet. The Dukes of Gloucester and Clarence and others, taking this as a 
signal for further violence, rushed upon the unfortunate youth and despatched 
him with their swords. 

About a week after the battle of Tewksbury, the ill-fated monarch, Henry 
VI, was secretly murdered in the Tower. Of the royal household of Henry, 
Margaret alone survived, and now a captive in the hands of the usurper of the 
throne of her husband. This extraordinary women, after having sustained the 
cause of her husband in twelve battles, after having survived her friends, her 
fortunes, and her children, died a few years afterwards in France, having been 
ransomed by Louis, the French monarch, for the suim of fifty-thousand crowns. 
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THE BROTHERS. 





WE are but two—the others sleep 
Through Death’s untroubled night. 

We are but two—O let us keep 
The links that bind us bright! 


Heart leaps to heart—the sacred flood 
That warms us is the same: 

That good old man—his honest blood 
Alike we fondly claim. 


We in one Mother’s arms were locked, 
Long be her love repaid! 


In the same cradle we were rocked, 
Round the same hearth we play’d. 


Our boyish sports were all the same, 
Each little joy and wo:— 

Let manhood keep alive the flame 
Lit up so long ago. 


We are but two—be that the band 
To hold us till we die; 

Shoulder to shoulder let us stand 
Till, side, by side we lie. 











THE HISTORY OF TURELLI. 


A TALE OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 


From the French. 


In the reign of the Emperor Frederick, the Christians, animated with a holy 
zeal, resolved to unite together to conquer Palestine, and to wrest from the 
hands of the infidels the Holy Places which had been in their possession for so 
long atime. The standard of the Cross was hoisted, and the Christians assem- 
bled in crowds under this ensign. The news of their design soon spread from 
Europe into Asia, and Saladin, the sultan of Egypt, prepared for a vigorous 
resistance. Not content with ordering troops to be raised throughout his em- 
pire, he resolved to be himself an eye-witness of the strength of the Christians; 
and as it was expected to be two years before the attack commenced, he set off 
from Babylon in disguise (followed only by four of his confidents and a few 
domestics), to visit Germany and Italy. He embarked at Alexandria, and 
arrived at Venice; from thence he visited Rome, Naples, and the whole of 
Lombardy, passing for a merchant of the island of Cyprus. One day on his 
road from Milan to Pavia, having with his suite mistaken his road, he chanced 
to meet with a gentleman of Istria, named Antony Turelli, who was engaged 
in the amusement of hawking in the vicinity of his own chateau. 

Antony Turelli was one of those men, simple and according to God’s own 
heart, who knew no other occupation than his duties and the innocent pleasures 
of the chase. He had a wife worthy of him, handsome and virtuous, without 
being conscious of it. She loved God above all things, and her husband and 
children more than herself. Saladin perceiving Turelli, advanced towards him, 
and accosting him in Latin, demanded of him the road to Pavia. Turelli, per- 
ceiving that they were strangers, was filled with joy at having an opportunity 
of exercising his favorite virtue of hospitality; and he answered the sultan, 
that they were still at a considerable distance from the place to which they in- 
tended going, that night was fast approaching, and that a horde of banditti had 
lately infested the whole province, at the same time entreating them to accept 
of his house and services for that night. The sultan thanked him, but seemed 
bent upon going to Pavia, or at least to the nearest inn. Turelli, seeing he 
was not to be moved by his entreaties, told him he would send a guide along 
with them, secretly charging the servant whom he entrusted with this office, to 
wander about for some time with the strangers, and then to bring them back to 
his house. He returned home immediately, and made every necessary prepara- 
tion for their reception. The servant executed the order of his master, and 
Saladin with his suite were much astonished, when, finding themselves at the 
gates of a house which they took for an inn, they saw Turelli coming to receive 
them. The usual ceremonies taking place, the sultan and those of his suite 
were commodiously lodged. After supper Turelli demanded of his guests who 
they were, and whether he could be any wise useful to them. Saladin an- 

swered that they were merchants of the island of Cyprus; that some affairs 
called them into Germany; and they had wished to see Italy in their way 
thither. Turelli said no more, but thought he perceived in their air and man- 
ners that they wished to be unknown, and were of a rank superior to what they 
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pretended to be. He told them that he was going on the morrow to Pavia; 
that he would accompany them thither, and conduct them to an inn where 
they would be much better received than they had been at his house. After 
many thanks the strangers retired to the apartments prepared for them. Turelli 
despatched a servant with orders to his wife, who was then residing at his house 
in Pavia, to prepare a sumptuous dinner, and so invite the nobility of the city, 
as he was going to bring some of his friends to visit her on the morrow. His 
orders were obeyed, and the sultan with his retinue and Turelli parted at day- 
break. They arrived early at Pavia, and alighted at Turelli’s house, where his 
friends were waiting, and received them with all the magnificence which they 
could have expected if they had been known. This caused the sultan at first a 
little uneasiness; but not thinking it possible that they could have any know- 
ledge of them, he only complained to Turelli of the favors with which he over- 
whelmed them. After the dinner the friends of Turelli withdrew ; and having 
conducted the strangers into another apartment, he sent for his wife and two 
little boys to compliment them. So much kindness embarrassed the sultan ; 
he was generous, he wished to have given Turelli some testimony of his grati- 
tude, but he could not without giving room for suspicion; he, therefore, con- 
tented himself by manifesting the confusion he was in, and promised as soon as 
he should return to the island of Cyprus, to acquit himself of all the obligations 
he owed to the Signor Turelli. The conversation lasted some time on indiffer- 
ent subjects; it turned at last on the great preparations which the Christians 
were making for conquering the Holy Land. Turelli told the strangers that 
he hoped himself to be of the number of the crusaders; to which Saladin re- 
plied, that if all the Christian gentlemen were like Turelli, and the sultan knew 
it, he did not doubt but that he would give up to them whatever they should 
demand in his country. After reciprocal compliments, Turelli’s wife had five 
very rich garments brought in, which she presented to the strangers, begging 
of them to remember her and to accept of them. Saladin received them with 
all the marks of gratitude that can be conceived, and having mounted on horse- 
back with his retinue, he took leave of Turelli and his wife, proposing to him- 
self, as soon as he arrived at Babylon to acknowledge as a king the favors he 
had just received. Turelli accompanied him some distance from the city, 
when the sultan and his suite, after embracing him, promised that he should 
hear from them as soon as an opportunity served.—All our actions borrow their 
merit from our motives, and what is done to please the Almighty, meets with 
its recompense sooner or later: we shall see the proof of this in the result of the 
history of Turelli. 

The preparations for the crusade were being made with all possible expedi- 
tion: Saladin was witness to it. He passed through several provinces, and 
returned to Babylon to prepare a suitable defence against such powerful 
enemies. At length the time arrived for the crusaders to unite and embark. 
Turelli was determined to be of the number; neither the tears of his wife nor 
the tenderness he had for his two children could prevent him; his zeal pre- 
vailed over all human considerations. He charged his wife’s uncle, the abbot 
of St. Peter’s at Pavia, with some more important affairs, and the day being 
arrived, his wife entreated him to accept from her a ring, which she gave him, 
putting at the same time a similar one on her own finger, conjuring him not to 
forget her and to hasten his return. 
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Turelli embarked at Genoa with the chief part of the crusaders. The whole 
Christian army arrived at Alexandria, and under the standard of the Cross they 
at first met with such success, that all the forces of the sultan could not resist 
them. But, alas! soon were these first and dazzling successes followed by the 
most direful calamities and misfortunes. Disunion took place among the lead- 
ers; each seemed to have his own glory in view rather than that of Heaven; 
and whether the Almighty thus punished the Christians for having only fol- 
lowed the dictates of their own ambition, or whether after having made known 
to the infidels that he was the God of Armies, he wished more usefully to in- 
struct them by the patience and firmness of his children (among whom Turelli 
beeame a bright example of these virtues), the army of the crusaders was dis- 
persed, a raging pestilence carried off the greater part of them, whilst the re- 
mainder fell into the hands of the sultan, without having had even the honor 
of fighting. Turelli, being one of the prisoners, was conducted to Babylon 
loaded with irons. He there suffered for two years extreme poverty and misery, 
and what was still worse, without being able to make known to his wife the 
situation he was in. During this long time of affliction, Turelli lost not the 
confidence he had in Divine Providence; neither promises nor threats could 
make him renounce the Christian faith ; he constantly confessed it, encouraging 
the companions of his misfortune, and converting a great number of infidels by 
his lessons and example. At length, being asked one day, what had been his 
occupation in Europe, he replied, that his chief amusement had been the diver- 
sions of the chase, and that he had above all a peculiarly happy talent for 
training birds of prey. This being reported to Saladin, he ordered him to be 
brought before him. The unhappy Turelli was led from his dungeon, and pre- 
sented to the sultan; he prostrated himself at his feet according to the custom 
of the country. Saladin bade him rise, and had no sooner considered him, than 
he was seized with a secret trouble, recalling to his mind the features of him 
who had so kindly received him in Italy four years ago. ‘‘ Christian,”’ said he 
to him, “ from whence art thou ?””—* From Istria,” replied Turelli (who dared 
not so much as lift up his eyes to regard the sultan), ‘* but Pavia has always 
been my place of residence.””—*Art thou married ?”” pursued Saladin.—* I am 
so, my Lord,” rejoined Turelli, ‘¢if God has not been pleased to deprive me of 
a wife that I loved more than myself.”—*And hast thou any children ?”’ con- 
tinued the sultan.— Two boys which I left quite young,” said Turelli. The 
sultan’s tears now began to flow, and if Turelli had dared to have looked up, 
he would certainly have recognized him; but at last the sultan, stifling his joy, 

said to him, “I know thee, Christian; thou didst harbor in thy house, about 
four years ago, some Cyprian merchants who were travelling in Europe.”— 
“I did so, my Lord,” replied Turelli—* But knowest thou who they were ?” 
continued the sultan.—‘ They told me that they were merchants,” answered 
Turelli.— Stay,” rejoined Saladin, “I will presently show thee who ‘they 
were ; thou art now about to be rewarded for thy hospitality towards those who 
were perfect strangers to thee.” The sultan went out as he finished these 
words, leaving Turelli in doubt whether the kindness he had exercised towards 
those strangers had been considered asa crime, or whether in effect, the sultan 
really intended to recompense him for it; but his uneasiness greatly increased 
when, some time afier, he saw Saladin re-enter with four of the principal lords 
of his court, and address him as follows: ‘‘ Look well at these garments which 
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we have on; dost thou know them?”—“I have some idea,” replied Turelli, 
“that my wife gave some such as them to those Cyprian Merchants.”? The 
sultan, being now no longer able to contain himself, threw himself on the neck 
of Turelli, “What!” said he, “ Turelli not know me? does he not remember 
those whom he received with so much generosity? It is I, it is those whom 
thou seest with me, that thou didst treat with so much kindness four years ago. 
Thanks to the God of heaven, I have now the opportunity of demonstrating 
my gratitude: let Turelli be no longer regarded as a slave, let him be the first 
in Egypt after the sultan, since he has been his benefactor.”” During these 
words the tears of Saladin flowed in abundance, whilst Turelli could not recover 
from his surprise. The sultan loaded him with caresses, gave him an apart- 
ment in his own palace, and caused him to be honored like himself by all his 
court. 

Whilst things went on thus in Egypt, the wife of Turelli at Pavia was over- 
whelmed with all manner of grief and uneasiness. During the first year afier 
her husband’s departure she had entertained hopes of either hearing from or re- 
ceiving news of him; she was afterwards informed of all the misfortunes which 
had happened to the Christian army; and, to complete her afflictions, one 
Turelli of Provence having been killed, they failed not to tell her that her hus- 
band was dead; nay, there were not wanting some who had returned from the 
Crusades, who averred that they had even seen him die. Thus his afflicted 
spouse, who until then had strove to doubt the truth of it, was forced at last to 
yield to the testimony of so many witnesses, and abandon herself entirely to 
her sorrow. She supported the trial, nevertheless, as a Christian, passing the 
first year of her supposed widowhood in prayer and retirement, and redoubling 
her care for the education of her children. After that time she was solicited by 
all her family to marry again. Her virtue and wisdom caused her to be sought 
after by several gentlemen of the Milanese states, but she constantly refused 
them. At length, it being the fourth year since the absence of Turelli, the 
Count of Bondelli, one of the richest noblemen in Tuscany, demanded her in 
marriage. He was an old man, much renowned for his birth, merit, and great 
possessions, and the family of Turelli’s wife wished to force her to this match. 
She pretended to give her consent, to save herself from the persecution of her 
relations; but this nobleman having been nominated ambassador to the French 
court, the celebration of the marriage was deferred till six months afterwards. 
Such was the situation of Turelli’s wife, whilst he, more happy in appearance, 
enjoyed at Babylon all the friendship and favor of the Sultan of Egypt; 
nevertheless, in the midst of all the splendor and greatness to which he had 
been raised, the remembrance of his family and country cast a melancholy 
gloom over him, and mingled bitterness with his joy. Saladin perceived it. 
“Turelli,”’ said the sultan one day to him, “I perceive you are not happy ; 
but I’ am nowise surprised thereat, when I reflect that you gre at a distance 
from your country and family ; therefore, however much I may desire your 
presence and counsels, still would I willingly renounce all rather than detain 
you one moment against your will; to act otherwise would be completely to 
defeat the designs of my bounty, the procuring for you as far as lies in my 
power every happiness; be, therefore, under no restraint, speak freely.” 
Turelli cast himself at the feet of his deliverer, whilst the tear of gratitude 
started from his eye, “ My Lord,” said he, “ nothing but the ties of nature and 
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of blood, could have ever raised in this bosom a wish to be separated from so 
kind so true a friend, so beneficent so generous a benefactor.”? The sultan 
raised him from the ground, embraced him, and immediately gave orders for the 
fitting out of a vessel laden with the most precious treasures of Egypt, for his 
reception. Every thing being in readiness, he accompanied Turelli with all 
his court to the place of embarkation, gave him the vessel with all that it con- 
tained, presenting him at the same time with a considerable sum of money, 
and releasing at his intercession two hundred Christian slaves, who embarked 
in the same ship with him. The moment of his departure being arrived, 
Saladin repaired even to the sea-shore; there once more embracing Turelli, 
begged of him to write to him, promising that it should not be long before he 
heard from him: tears were shed on both sides. At last Turelli ascended the 
vessel, which soon set sail and took the route of Italy. Turelli touched at his 
native shore at the very time when his wife was at the height of her misfor- 
tunes; for the Count returning from France pressed the conclusion of the 
marriage: the gout had detained him on one of his estates, but he had sent his 
brother to Pavia to conclude the affair, and convey his new spouse to him. 
The brother had so well discharged his commission, that the articles were to be 
signed on the morrow, and the relations of the new bride had engaged to deliver 
her to him on the day after. The supposed widow of. Turelli perceived that 
she could no longer waver; she took her last resolution, and told her uncle, the 
Abbot of St. Peter’s, that having lost in her husband all which she could ever 
love in the world, she was resolved to renounce it, that she should bring her 
two sons to him on the morrow, that he might take charge of them, and that 
she should retire into a convent of the order of St. Francis, being determined 
to spend the remainder of her days in prayer and retirement. Her uncle did 
not disapprove of her intentions, but fearing lest her family might penetrate 
them, and might throw some obstacle in the way, he advised her to be present 
at the feast, which the count’s brother was to give on the morrow, after which 
he promised that he would take upon himself to conduct her to the convent 
which she had chosen. These measures being resolved upon, she returned 
home less afflicted than before. There remained only one subject of deep re- 
gret to her, which was, that of parting from her two children; she made a 
sacrifice of them to God, and passed the whole night in prayer, conjuring Him 
to bless her resolution. The Almighty heard her in a manner very different 
from what she expected. The ship which conducted Turelli had arrived eight 
days before at Genoa: he had left it in the roads, and had set off with three 
Christian gentlemen, from among the number of those whom the sultan had 
delivered from captivity ; they were all four dressed in the costume of the 
Levant; and, making all possible speed, they arrived that same night in the 
neighborhood of Pavia, where Turelli wished to obtain information respecting 
the situation of, his family before making himself known to them. At day- 
break, the gates of the city being opened, Turelli and his companions entered, 
and went direct to the Abbey of St. Peter’s; he asked to speak with the abbot, 
who did not know him, his dress and his beard, which he had let grow for 
four years, so completely disguising him. The abbot had nearly fallen with 
fright, when Turelli mentioned his name, having with the rest of his friends 
concluded and felt perfectly satisfied that he must be dead. However, he by 
degrees recognised his features, he embraced him, and related all that had hap- 
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pened, as likewise the resolution which his wife was to have taken that same 
day. The joy of Turelli may more easily be conceived than expressed. The 
abbot would have taken him immediately to his own house, but Turelli pre- 
ferred rather to be an eye-witness of his wife’s constancy, and entreated the 
abbot not to discover him, but to procure him an invitation to the feast, after 
which the articles of the new marriage were to besigned. The abbot consented, 
and promised to take him there, together with those gentlemen who accom- 
panied him ; in effect he solicited the count’s brother, who had formerly been 
one of Turelli’s friends, for permission to bring along with him four noblemen, 
whom the Sultan of Egypt had sent into Europe on important business. At 
the hour appointed each one repaired thither, but with very different intentions— 
the pretended bride with the design of putting her sons under the care of the 
Abbot of St. Peter’s, then to retire into a convent—the brother and friends of 
the count, with the intention of concluding and singing the contract—and the 
abbot, with Turelli and his suite, to restore to the supposed widow her real 
husband.—Turelli saw his wife enter decked in her richest habits, but sorrow 
painted on her countenance—the compassion and joy which he felt at the sight, 
obliged him to retire for a short time to conceal his tears; but the affliction of 
his spouse was much increased, when her uncle, taking her aside, told her that 
she must no longer think of embracing a religious life, that God forbade it, and 
that it was requisite under existing circumstances that she should have a hus- 
band. She thought the abbot had betrayed her, and that all conspired against 
her designs, but there remained nu time then for expostulation, they all sat 
down to table. Turelli, his suite, and the abbot seemed desirous to be ata 
separate table, where some others joined them. Turelli’s wife, her children, 
the count’s brother, the relations on both sides, and some of the guests, were at 
another. The repast was sumptuous; but it is easy to conceive the afflicted 
state of Turelli’s wife. At length, towards the close of the entertainment, 
Turelli made known, that according to the custom of the Levant, the intended 
bride always sent to strangers a cup replenished with wine, and that the stran- 
ger after having drunk, and wished her all sorts of prosperity, returned the cup 
with some wine in it to her. This new ceremony quite enlivened the guests— 
Turelli’s spouse performed it with the best grace she could—Turelli saluted her 
with the cup, and after having put back into it a small quantity of wine, he 
slipped into it unperceived the ring which she had given him at his departure. 
The cup was carried back to her; but what was her surprise, when, having 
scarcely put it to her lips, she perceived the ring: quite amazed and affrighted 
she took it out and compared it with one which she herself always wore; then 
turning round towards the person who had sent the cup, and looking at him 
with eagerness and attention, she arose precipitately from table, and with a 
scream threw herself on his neck. The whole assembly, struck with astonish- 
ment, arose instantly, but the surprise of every one was much increased, when 
they saw her fall nearly lifeless on an arm-chuir, clasping the hand of him 
whom she had just embraced, whilst the tears trickled down her cheeks. They 
soon brought her to herself, and Turelli, by making himself known, withdrew 
them at once from their first amazement, and threw them into another still 
greater. He related in a few words how Divine Providence had permitted his 
return, and how one Turelli of Provence having been killed in the Christian 
army, had given rise to the error into which they had fallen. Turelli then em- 
braced his children. The whole company, not excepting the brother of the 
count, testified the greatest joy upon the occasion—they led Turelli and his 
wife in triumph to their house, where they received the congratulations of the 
whole city. A few days after Turelli had the riches brought to Pavia which 
the sultan had given him, who afterwards sent him still greater, thinking that 
he could never sufficiently recompense one who had formerly acted so generous 
a part towards him. The Almighty manifesting thereby, that he never aban- 
dons those who serve him faithfully, and that he frequently rewards even in 
this life the least actions that are done for Him. 





MISCELLANEA. 


SIMUL ET JUCUNDA ET IDONEA DICERE VITX. 
MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. 


Vanity or Wortpty Tuincs.—Where are now the famed potentates whose 
power extended over almost the whole earth! Who is it that has made them 
descend from their lofty height, and despoiled them of all their treasures! Whither 
are gone those vaunted heroes, whose achievements drew forth such expression of 
admiration; those learned prodigies of acquirement, whose writings are spread to 
the remotest corner of the globe; those sublime orators, who decided the decrees of 
senates at their pleasure? Ask where are the proud, the rich, the voluptuous, the 
young? where those haughty nobles, those hard masters, who so rigorously required 
such implicit obedience? Ask the earth—she will show you the places where they 
lie. Interrogate the tomb—it will tell you the narrow space in which their bodies 
are compressed. Their bodies? Do they then still exist? Perhaps a handful of 
dust may remain of each. 

But whilst all around us thus passes away, whilst everything escapes us, the 
kingdom which shall not pass away, draws nigh. So many revolutions, such a 
continual flux and reflux of human things, this perpetually changing scene of a fleet- 
ing world, all point to the end towards which we are hastening our steps. It is the 
voice of the Bridegroom who calls us to the marriage-feast, and by his reiterated 
warnings, urges us to walk accordingly. You, who are deaf to this voice, who 
remain buried in the mire of earthly things, go down yet lower, and what will you 
find ?—the grave which is waiting for you, and into which you must descend, whether 
you will or not. Already Death stands at your side, ready to fall upon you, and 
drag you into it, as he has done with those who have preceded you.—Sr. Epuraim— 
Book of the Fathers. 


Immoperate Desires.—All immoderations are enemies; as to health, so to peace. 
He that desires wants as much as he that hath nothing. The drunken man is as 
thirsty as the sweating traveller. Hence are the studies, cares, fears, jealousies, 
hopes, griefs, envies, wishes, platforms of achieving, alterations of purposes, and a 
thousand like; whereof each one is enough to make his life troublesome. One is 
sick of his neighbor’s field, whose misshapen angles disfigure his, and hinder his 
lordship of entireness: what he hath is not regarded, for the want of what he cannot 
have. Another feeds on crusts, to purchase what he must leave, perhaps, to a fool; 
or, which is not much better, to a prodigal heir. Another, in the extremity of 
covetous fully, chooses to die an unpitied death; hanging himself for the fall of the 
market, while the commons laugh at that loss, and in their speeches epitaph upon 
him, and say, ‘* He lived as a wolf, and died as a dog.’’ One cares not what attend- 
ance he dances all hours, on whose stairs he sits, what vices he soothes, what 
deformities he imitates, what servile office he doth, in a hope to rise. Another 
stomachs the covered head and stiff knee of his inferior; angry that other men think 
him not so good as he thinks himself. Another eats his own heart with envy at the 
richer furniture, and better estate, or more honor of his neighbor; thinking his own 
not good because another hath better. Another vexeth him with a word of disgrace, 
passed from the mouth of an enemy, which he neither can digest nor cast up; re- 
solving, because another will be his enemy, to be his own. These humors are as 
manifold as there are men that seem prosperous. For the avoiding of all which 
ridiculous and yet spiteful inconveniences, the mind must be settled in a persuasion 
of the worthlessness of these outward things. 
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Tue want or a True Aim.—‘I respect the man,” says Goethe, ‘who knows 
distinctly what he wishes. The greater part of all the mischief in the world arises 
from the fact, that men do not sufficiently understand their own aims. They have 
undertaken to build a tower, and spend no more labor on the foundation than would 
be necessary to erect a hut.’’ Is not this an axact description of most men’s striv- 
ings? Every man undertakes to build his tower, and no one counts the cost. In 
all things the times are marked by a want of steady aim and patient industry. There 
is scheming and plotting in abundance, but no considerate, versevering effort. The 
young man launches into life with no definite course in view. If he goes into trade, 
he has perhaps a general desire to be rich; but he has at the same time an equally 
strong desire for present gratification and luxurious living. He is unwilling to pay 
the price of his ambition. He endeavors to secure the present, and lets go the future. 
He turns seed-time into harvest, eats the corn which he ought to plant. If he goes 
into professional life, he sets out with a general desire to be eminent, but without 
considering in what particular he wishes to excel, and what is the price of that ex- 
cellence. So he divides his time and talents among a great variety of pursuits; 
endeavoring to be all things, he becomes superficial in proportion as he is universal, 
and having acquired a brief reputation as worthless as it is short-lived, sinks down 
into hopeless insignificance.— The Art of Life. 


Everett on Mount Wasuincton.—Edward Everett thus describes a view of 
Mount Washington: ‘I have been something of a traveler in my own country, 
though far less than I could wish. And in Europe have seen all that is most attrac- 
tive, from the Highlands of Scotland to the Golden Horn of Constantinople—from 
the summit of the Hartz Mountains to the Fountain of Vancluse—but my eye has 
yet to rest on a lovelier scene than that which is discovered from Mount Washing- 
ton, when on some clear, cool summer’s morning, at sunrise, the cloud curtain is 
drawn up from nature’s grand proscenium, and all that chaos of wilderness and 
beauty starts into life—the bare, gigantic tops of the surrounding hights —the pre- 
cipitous gorges, a thousand fathoms deep, which foot of man or ray of light never 
entered—the sombre matted forest—the moss-clad, rocky wall, weeping with crystal 
springs—winding streams, gleaming lakes, and peaceful villages below—and in the 
dim, misty distance beyond the lower hills, faint glimpse of the sacred bosom of the 
eternal deep, ever heaving, as with the consciousness of its own immensity—all 
mingled in one indescribable panorama by the hand of the Divine Artist.” 


Houncer.—If a man in good health has not eaten anything for some days, he will 
die if he eats heartily. When persons are found in an almost starving condition, 
light food, in small quantities, and at short intervals, is essential to safety. The 
reason is, that as soon as we begin to feel hungry, the stomach rolls and works 
about, and continues to do so unless satisfied, till it is so exhausted that there is 
scarcely any vital energy; it is literally almost tired to death, and, therefore, diges- 
tion is performed slowly, and with great difficulty. Hence, when a person has been 
kept from eating several hours beyond his usual time, instead of eating fast and 
heartily, he should take his food with deliberation, and only half as much as if he 
had eaten at the regular time. Sudden and severe illness has resulted from a want of 
this precaution, and sometimes death has followed. 


To Make Goop Tea.—A cup of tea is considered by many to be one of life’s in- 
dispensabilities. To get the best cup out of the smallest amount of tea is worth 
knowing. Fill the teapot with boiling water, put in the tea, and let the pot stand 
five minutes; the leaves gradually sink, are not scalded, and the true aroma is re- 
tained, not lost, as is the case in the old-fashioned **tea-drawing.’’—Hall’s Journal of 
Health. 
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GLEANINGS FROM HISTORY. 


Op Suirs.—We live in an age of gigantic undertakings, but in such an advanced 
state of science, popular astonishment is proportionally subdued. Former attempts 
at colossal ship building created a sensation that in these days would scarcely be ex- 
cited. The great Harry Grace a Dieu of 1490, the first English ship of the regular 
navy, was thought the ne plus ultra of marine architecture, but she measured only 
about ten hundred tons. There was another ship built about this time which was 
truly a wondrous construction, if we are to credit a contemporary description—Lind- 
say of Pitscottie, the amusing historian of Scotland, relates that in 1506, King James 
IV “‘bigged a great ship, called the Great Michael, which was the greatest and of 
most strength that ever sailed in England or France, for this ship was of great sta- 
ture, and took so much timber, that, except Falkland, she wasted the woods of Fife, 
which was oak wood, bye (besides) all that was gotten out of Norway; she was so 
strong and of so great length and breadth, that it was a year and a day ere she was 
complete—to wit, she was twelve score foot of length, and thirty-six foot within the sides.” 

The ancients seem to have outdone all succeeding attempts—the Leviathan of 1858 
alone excepted. Some of the galleys, from descriptions left us, were superb. 
Ptolemy Philopater had one built which was four hundred and twenty feet long and 
thirty-eight broad, and required a complement of four thousand rowers, four thou- 
sand sailors, and three hundred soldiers; but that of Hiero, constructed by the re- 
nowned Archimedes, consumed wood enough to build sixty large galleys, and it was 
fitted up in a style that throws the most splendid of our vessels into a wide distance. 
There were not only banqueting-rooms, galleries, baths, ‘library, and a spacious 
gymnasium, furnished and finished with the most admirable skill and costly mate- 
rials, with stables, fish-ponds, mills and gardens, but there was a temple of Venus, 
fitted up in gorgeous style, the floor being inlaid with precious stones, the walls of 
cypress wood, ornamented with choice paintings and statues. The warlike appur- 
tenances of this marine monster were on a corresponding scale of formidable gran- 
deur. The vessel was surrounded by iron bulwarks, like a rampart, massy, and 
strengthened with eight towers, and there were machines sufficiently powerful to pro- 
ject a stone three hundred pounds weight, or a dart seventeen and a half feet long, 
a distance of half amile. So wonderful did her magnificence appear to an old writer, 
that he devoted two volumes to the subject. Considering the great difficulties which 
have attended the launching of the Leviathan, with all our improvements in scientific 
and mechanical contrivances, it may be equally matter of surprise how this mass 
could have been propelled into her proper element. 


Bonaparte’s Wounps.—‘*Napoleon showed me the marks of two wounds—one a 
very deep cicatrice above the left knee, which he said he had received in his first 
campaign of Italy, and it was of so seriousa nature, that the surgeons were in doubt 
whether it might not be ultimately necessary to amputate. He observed that when 
he was wounded, it was always kept a secret, in order not to discourage the soldiers. 
The other was on his toe, and was received at Eckmul. ‘ At the siege of Acre,” 
continued he, ‘a shell thrown by Sidney Smith fell at my feet. Two soldiers, who 
were close by, seized and closely embraced me, one in front and the other on one side, 
and made a rampart of their bodies for me, against the effect of the shell, which ex- 
ploded and overwhelmed us with sand. We sunk into the hole formed by bursting; 
one of them was wounded. 1 made them both officers. One has since lost a leg at 
Moscow, and commanded at Vincennes when I left Paris—when he was summoned 
by the Russians; he replied, that as soon as they had sent him back the leg he had 
lost at Moscow he would surrender the fortress. Many times in my life,’’ continued 
he, *‘ have I been saved by soldiers and officers throwing themselves before me, when 
I was in most imminent danger. At Arcola, when I was advancing, Col. Meuron, 
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my aid-de-camp, threw himself before me, covered me with his body, and received 
the wound which was destined for me. He fell at my feet, and his blood spouted up 
in my face. He gave his life to preserve mine. Never yet I believe, has there been 
such devotion shown by soldiers as mine have manifested for me. In all my mis- 
fortunes never has the soldier, even when expiring, been wanting to me—never has 
man been served more faithfully by his troops. With the last drop of blood gush- 
ing out of their veins, they exclaimed ‘ Vive |’Empereur !” ” 


Mayors anp ALpDERMEN.—The office of mayor grew out of the immunities granted 
to free cities by the emperors, and in some towns they had considerable power. 
Mayor of the palace was a high office in France. Mayors are magistrates of cor- 
porate towns. Mayors are in the old world as in the new, the chief magistrate of 
corpcrate towns, before whose institutions in England, towns were generally gov- 
erned by portreeves. The office of mayor may be properly said to date from the 
reign of Richard [. At the time of the defeat of Harold by William I, the chief 
officer of London was called portreve, from Saxon words signifying chief governor 
of aharbor. He was afterwards called provost; but in Henry II’s reign, the Nor- 
man title of Maire was brought into use, and soon rendered English by spelling it 
** mayor.” 

John le Dear was appointed first provost of Dublin in 1308. A gilded sword was 
granted to the chief magistrate to be borne before him by Henry IV, 1407. Thos. 
Cusack was appointed to be first mayor of Dublin, 1409. The collar of SS, and a 
foot company, granted by Charles II, to the mayors of Dublin, 1660. Sir Daniel 
Bellingham was the first mayor honored with the title of lord, and this dignity was 
conferred by Charles If, who, in 1665, granted £500 per annum in the lieu of the 
company of foot, usually allowed to the mayor of Dublin. A new collar, SS, was 
granted by William III to the mayor, value £1,000, the former having been lost in 
James II’s timé, 1697. 

The word Alderman is derived from the Saxon Ealdorman, a senior; and among 
the Saxons the rank was conferred upon elderly and sage as well as distinguished 
persons, oh account of the experience that their age had given them. At the time of 
the Heptarchy, aldermen were the governors of provinces or districts, and are so 
mentioned up to A. D. 882. After the Danes were settled in England, the title was 
changed to that of Earl, and the Normans introduced that of Count, which though 
different in its original signification, yet meant the same thing. Henry III may be 
said to have given its basis to this city distinction. In modern polity an alderman is 
next in dignity to the mayor—the senior alderman being nearest the dignity. 


Sranparp or Measures.—It is necessary in all countries where commerce is in 
any way encouraged, that some standard of measure and weight should be adopted. 
In this country and Great Britain the yard is the standard of measure, the length of 
which is determined by the vibration of the seconds’ pendulum at London in a 
vacuum at the level of the sea, but as the length of the pendulum varies in different 
latitudes, the yard is a little longer in New York than in London, because of the 
pendulum in the former place being about the one-eighth of an inch longer than in 
the latter. This yard is divided into thirty-six inches or three feet. The old method 
of teaching the tables of measure was very vague, as it commenced with the state- 
ment that ** Three barleycorns make one inch,” which, to say the best, was a re- 
markably uncertain method 6f fixing a standard, as barleycorns are very liable to 
differ considerably in size. The French, on the other hand, take a quarter of the 
earth’s circumference, and dividing that into ten million parts, take one of them, 
which is equal to 39,371 standard inches, and calling it a metre, form all their weights 
and measures. As the circumference of the earth is not likely to vary much with 
time or temperature, and cannot meet with the accident that befel the standard British 

ard, which was melted in the old House of Parliament when they were burned, it 
is decidedly the most accurate; but so long as we have some given and known stand- 
ard, it does not much matter what it is. 
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HALF HOURS OF RELAXATION. 


Tue Lavcuine Cirercyman.—Goodrich, in his ‘ Recollections of a Life Time,’’ 
relates the following eccentricity of a clergyman, the Rev. Dr. T., a man of high 
character, and distinguished for his dignity and manners. But it was remarked that 
frequently, when ascending the pulpit stairs, he would smile, and sometimes almost 
titter as if beset by an almost uncontrolable desire to laugh. This excited remark, 
and at last scandal; finally, it was thought necessary for some of his clerical friends, 
at a meeting of the association, to bring up the matter for consideration. 

The case was stated, the Rev. Dr. T. being present. Well, gentlemen, said he; 
the fact charged against me is true, but I beg} you to permit me to offer an explana- 
tion. A few months after I was licensed to preach, I was in a country town, and 
on a Sabbath morning was about to enter upon the services of the church. Back of 
the pulpit was a window, which looked upon a field of clover, then in full bloom, 
for it was summer. As I rose to commence the reading of the Scriptures, I cast a 
glance into the field, and there I saw a man performing the most extraordinary evolu- 
tions,—jumping, whirling, slapping in every direction, and with a ferocious agony 
of exertion. At first I thought he was mad, but suddenly the truth burst upon me— 
he had buttoned up a bumble bee in his pantaloons! I am constitutionally nervous, gen- 
tlemen, and the shock of this scene upon my risible sensibilities was so great that 
I could hardly get through with the service. Several times I was upon the point of 
bursting into a laugh. Even to this day, the remembrance of this scene—though the 
temptation of the devil—often comes upon me as I am ascending the pulpit. This, 
I admit, is a weakness, but I trust it will rather excite your sympathy and your 
prayers than your reproaches. 

The idea of the situation of a man having a bumblebee in his pantaloons, although, 
doubtless, somewhat unpleasant to the unfortunate sufferer, is so intensely ludicrous 
to an unconcerned observer, that we do not wonder that the gravity of the good 
doctor was overcome by it. 


Ir once happened that three Protestant ladies took refuge in a Catholic chapel in 
Ireland during a storm, and ata time when service was being performed. The 
priest, who knew them, whispered to his attendant: ‘* Three chairs for the Protestant 
ladies.””’ The good natured sacristan, mistaking the command of the priest, rising 
and shouting to the congregation: ‘* Three cheers for the Protestant ladies,’’ which 
the congregation immediately taking up, gave one of the three cheers with a hearty 
good will before the mistake could be rectified.—Lamp. 


Active anp Passive.—A teacher, one day, endeavoring to make the pupil under- 
stand the nature and the application of a passive, said.—‘*A passive verb is expres- 
sive of the nature of receiving an action, as, Peter is beaten. Now what did Peter 
do?”? * Well, I don’t know,” said the little fellow, pausing a moment with the 
gravest countenance imaginable, ‘* wnless he hollered.”’ 


A Srewarp wrote to a bookseller in London for some books to fill up his master’s 
library in the following terms: “In the first place [ want six feet of theology, the 
same quantity of metaphysics, and near a yard of old civil law in folio.”’ 


An eminent medical man lately sent to a publisher a * Treatise on the hand,” 
which the latter declined saying: ‘* My dear sir, we have too many treatises on hand 
already.” 


A Foot ina high station is like a man on the top of a mountain, everything ap- 
pears small to him, and he appears small to everybody. 


_A Man in New Orleans is so upright in his dealing, that he won’t set while at 
his meals, 
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CALENDAR OF THE PRINCIPAL SAINTS FOR MAY. 


1. St. Philip the Apostle—one of those chosen by our Divine Lord himself. He 
preached the Gospel in Phrygia, where he died at an advanced age. The Church 
also honors on this day St. James the Apostle, surnamed the Less. He was the first 
bishop of Jerusalem, and suffered martyrdom for the faith about the year 60, by being 
thrown from the battlements of the temple, and there despatched with stones. 

2. St. Athanasius—the illustrious patriarch of Alexandria and doctor of the Church, 
was a native of that city, and born about the year 296. He distinguished himself 
against the Arian heresy. His active zeal exposed him fo many persecutions from 
the Arian faction. He died in the year 373, having governed the See of Alexandria 
for forty-six years. 

3. The Discovery of the Holy Cross, an account of which is given in an article 
in the present number, under the caption of ‘* Christian Festivals.”’ 

4. St. Monica—the mother of the great St. ugustin. She is particularly distin- 
guished by the zeal and perseverence with which she followed her son in his wander- 
ings from the path of truth and virtue, until she finally saw him restored to the 
Church. She died in 387, saying shortly before her death to her son: ** The only 
thing for which | desired to live, was to see you a Catholic and a child of heaven.” 

5. St. Pius V, Pope and Confessor—was born at Bosco, a town in the diocese of 
Tortona,in the year 1504. He succeeded Puis IV in the pontificate, in 1566, and 
governed the Church with great zeal and prudence for seven years. 

6. St. John Demascen—was a holy and learned doctor of the Church, born at 
Damascus about the close of the seventh century. He was distinguished by his zeal 
against the Iconoclasts or Image Breakers, and for his numerous writings. He 
died in 780. 

7. St. Stanislaus—was Bishop of Cracow in Poland, and suffered martyrdom for 
the faith in the year 1079. 

8. St. Peter—Archbishop of Tarentaise, was born at Dauphiné. At an early age 
he took the habit in the Cistercian Order; was afterwards raised to the Episcopal 
dignity, and distinguished to an advanced age for his learning, zeal and piety. 

9. The Church honors on this day, the great St. Gregory Nazianzen, so distin- 
guished by his writings against the Arian heresy. His father, also called Gregory, 
was a bishop and ordained his son about the year 358. His writings bear testimony 
to his great learning. He died in the year 389. 

10. St. Antoninus—Archbishop of Florence, was born at Florence in 1389, and 
distinguished for his great charity, zeal and piety, often repeating these words: ‘*' To 
serve God is to reign.” 

11. St. Maieul—a native of Avignon, was an illustrious Abbot of Cluni, and 
died in 994. 

12. Among the saints honored on this day are St. Nereus and St. Achilleus, who 
suffered martyrdom in the reign of the Roman Emperor Domitian. 

13. St. John—surnamed the Silent, for his silence and love of recollection, was a 
native of Armenia. He was a bishop, but spent the greater part of his life in retire- 
ment in the desert. He died in 558 at the advanced age of 104 years. 

14. St. Boniface—a holy martyr, who suffered for the faith in the reign of Diocle- 
sian in 307. 

15. Sts. Peter, Andrew, and their companions, honored on this day, were illus- 
trious martyrs who suffered for the faith in the reign of Decuis, in the year 250. 

16. St. John Nepomucen—was a native of Bohemia, and distinguished for his great 
piety and learning. He was put to death by the wicked Wenceslas, Emperor of 
Germany, in 1383, because the holy man refused to reveal the confession of the 
empress. 
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17. St. Paschal Baylon—distinguished for his love of poverty, frequently saying: 
**f was born poor, and I am resolved to live and die in poverty and penance.” He 
died in great sanctity in 1592. 

18. St. Eric, King of Sweden—was distinguished more for his piety and virtue 
than by the brilliancy of his reign. He was killed in a revolt of certain malcontents 
in the year 1151. ‘ 

19. St. Peter Celestine—a holy Pope, who succeeded Nicholas IV in the pontifi- 
cate. After a short reign of four months he resigned the dignity, and retired again 
from the world. He passed to the reward of his virtues in May, 1296. 

20. St. Bernardin of Sienna—a member of the Order of St. Francis, and distin- 
guished for his great devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and great charity to the poor. 
He died in 1444. 

21. St. Felix of Cantalicio—flourished in Italy in 1587. He was remarkable for 
the mildness of his disposition, and if any one offered him an insult, or said any 
thing to provoke him, he was accustomed to say with engaging sweetness: ‘*I pray 
God, you may become a Saint.”” He entered the Order of the Capuchin Friars asa 
lay-brother, in which order he died in great sanctity. 

22. St. Yvo—was a native of Brittany. For many years he filled the office of 
judge with great impartiality. He ordained priests and distinguished himself by his 
great charity and austerity till his death in 1353. 

24. St. Vincent of Lerias—a learned and holy priest, who wrote many excellent 
works against the heretics. He died in 450. 

25. St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi—a holy virgin, who belonged to one of the most 
illustrious families of Florence. Abandoning all the distinctions of birth, she con- 
secrated herself to God in the Order of Carmelite Nuns. She died in 1607. 

On this day also, the Church honors the great and illustrious Saint and Pope, 
Gregory VII. This holy man had in early life embraced the monastic state at Climi 
in France. He soon become distinguished for his learning, and on the death of Pope 
Alexander III in 1073, St. Gregory was raised to the pontificate. He immediately 
distinguished himself for his zeal in reforming the abuses among the clergy. He 
deposed several bishops who had obtained their dignity by simony, and executed 
others who had become infamous by their crimes. He also excommunicated Henry 
IV, emperor of Germany, on account of his tyranny and enormous crimes. En- 
raged at this, the emperor besieged Rome with a powerful army. The Pope retired 
first to Monte Cassino and thence to Salerno, where he died in 1085. 

26. St. Philip Neri—was a native of Florence, and born in 1515. He founded the 
Order of the Oratorian’s, and was one of the most learned men of his age. He died 
in great sanctity in 1595. 

On the 26th of May, the Church also commemorates the feast of St. Augustine, 
the Apostle of England. This Saint was sent by Saint Gregory the Great to con- 
vert the Britons. This mission he accomplished, and had the happiness of seeing 
the faith widely extended through the island before his death, which took place in the 
year 604. 

27. St. John, Pope—succeeded Pope Hormisdas in 523, and was put to death by 
Theodoric, the Arian king of the Goths, in 526. 

28. St. Germanus—was bishop of Paris, and was the glory of the French Church 
in the sixth age. He distinguished himself by his zeal against the vices of his times, 
and the wickedness and tyranny of the princes. He died at an advanced age in 557. 

29. St. Maximinus—was bishop of Triers, and succeeded St. Aquintius in that see 
in 332, which he governed with great zeal for sixteen years. 

30. St. Felix 1, Pope—succeeded St. Dionysius in the government of the Church, 
in the year 269, and suffered martyrdom for the faith in the persecution of Aurelian. 

31. St. Petronilla—was a holy virgin who resided in Rome, where she is thought 
to have died in the first age of Christianity. 
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Review or Current LITERATURE. 


1. Tae Miitary Laws or rue Unitep States, relating to the Army, Marine Corps, 
Volunteers, Militia, and to Bounty Lands and Pensions, from the foundation of 
the Government, 1776, to April 7, 1858. By John F. Callan, Clerk to Military 
Committee, United States Senate. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 





Law books are not precisely within our customary range of notice, but the excel- 
lent work, of which we have just given the title, is one which we are fully justified 
in commending, heartily, to our non-professional as well as professional readers. 
There are very few persons who have not, in some way or other, a direct interest in 
the important and extensive department of legislation to which it refers, and we 
really know no branch of Federal Law which it was more necessary to rescue from 
the confusion and expansion of the Statutes at Large. Mr. Callan had eminently 
qualified himself for the task, by long familiarity with the subject, and by that daily 
experience of the necessity of a trustworthy compilation, which is the best prac- 
tical guide to success in preparing one. The testimony which is borne to his ca- 
pacity and information by the commander-in-chief of the army and the various dis- 
tinguished civilians and military officers who have given his work the sanction 
of their names, will be found, we are confident, to be entirely borne out by the in- 
dustry, accuracy and research displayed in the volume itself. Some persons 
are disposed to believe that the preparation of such a work is a comparatively 
easy duty; that it is merely necessary to cut out and stick together in one book, 
what was scattered, before, through many. That such is the plan frequently adopted, 
we have no doubt, but we have quite as little doubt of the other fact, that imperfect 
and absurd books are the consequence, of no credit to the compiler, and a great im- 
position on the public. We could point toa good many such, of considerable pre- 
tensions, but it is needless, for they are soon enough found out. Mr. Callan’s book, 
we think, may be safely trusted to criticism, in all the particulars in which works of 
the kind are thus so often defective. Without pretending to classify the laws, he 
has given them chronologically, with illustrative annotations of great clearness, in- 
telligence and fulness; substituting for marginals, head notes carefully prepared and 
condensed. Even those laws which have been repealed, or have gone out of use, 
preserve their appropriate places by title in the chronological order, brief but suffi- 
cient memoranda of their purport being inserted in their stead. A full table of con- 
tents, and a copious and well digested index complete the convenience and value of 
the publication. To military and professional men, we are quite sure it will bea 
welcome and invaluable companion. By a large portion of the general public also, 
we are equally confident that it will soon be found to be of great and constant con- 
venience and utility. 








The mechanical execution and the whole style of the volume, type and paper, 
deserve all praise. We have never seen an American law book better printed—few, 
if any, as well. 


2. Rome: Irs Ruter anv its Institutions. By John Francis Maguire, M.P. N. 

York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

For the last three hundred years, the enemies of Catholicity have labored to 
blacken and misrepresent the name of Rome. Her institutions, her government, her 
people, and her ruler, have been systematically traduced and maligned. So deeply 
has this false teaching penetrated into the minds of non-Catholics, that it has become 
a part of their very nature, and has rendered them almost inaccessible to the truth. 
Many well-meaning people at this day look with a kind of horror on everything 
emanating from Rome, and startle at the very name of the Pope. 
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While such is the feeling which pervades a large portion of the community, espe- 
cially in this country, a work tending to remove these false conceptions and un- 
founded prejudices, was much needed. This work is supplied in the book which 
Mr. Maguire has given to the public. The learned author, without any studied at- 
tempt to combat erroneous statements, presents to the reader a truthful outline of 
the government and institutions of Rome, as the best refutation of the misrepresen- 
tations of former writers. The man who will read this book attentively, and still 
talk of the tyranny and cruelty of Rome, the ignorance of her people, and her want 
of care for the education of youth, must be possessed of a mind which nothing will 
convince, and determined to live on in his prejudice. 

The work is prefaced by an excellent sketch of the life of his present Holiness, 
Pius IX, exhibiting the many personal virtues of that illustrious pontiff, and vindi- 
cating his public acts from the obloquy which his enemies have endeavored to cast 
upon them. The work, as a whole, is valuable and calculated to do much good; we 
hope to see it extensively circulated. 


3. Memoir or Baron De Kats: read at a recent meeting of the Maryland Historical 

Society. By J. Spear Smith. 

Weare indebted to the polite attention of the venerable author, for a copy of this 
excellent document, which has been printed for the use of the members of the society. 
Both our esteem for the author and our respect for the illustrious subject of the 
memoir, demand of us more than a passing notice. We will be happy to recur to it 
on some future occasion. 


4. Toe Biack Baronet; or, The Chronicles of Ballytrain. By Wm. Carleton. 

Boston: Patrick Donahoe. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

From a cursory glance at this book, we consider it one of the best of Carleton’s 
works. Like all the tales of ‘‘Old Ireland,” even if they are not tolerably well 
told, it possesses an interest which is heightened by the scenes, the associations, 
and the places which it recalls. The moral aimed at, as the author tells us, is to 
show the pernicious effects of infidelity and skepticism striving to sustain ambi- 
tion; or, in other words, ‘‘to vindicate the ways of God to man!” 


5. CaTHotic Liprary Maaaztne: An Original Miscellany of Literature and 

Science. Published by the Newburgh Catholic Library Association. 

This excellent Magazine is conducted with a spirit and ability that reflect 
much credit on its worthy editor, and the committee of gentlemen who direct 
its publication. The interest and zeal they have manifested in the cause of 
Catholic literature are worthy of the highest praise; and we earnestly hope that 
their labors will be met with a corresponding zeal and generous patronage on 
the part of the Catholic community. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Foreicn.—The period of suspension has been followed by a great activity in the 
production of néw works, to be ascribed, doubtless, to the fact that many already 
prepared for publication were delayed in consequence of the untoward state of the 
times. 

The death of the illustrious Jesuit Father, de Ravignan, has called forth several 
sketches. La Maladie et la mort du pére de Ravignan, by Father Pontlevoy, possess- 
ing most interest: while the works of the Abbé de Bouclon, and the Marquis de 
Dange, are rather sketches of his life in general. 

Tradition et Raison, a new work by Mgr. Parisis, the learned Bishop of Arras, has 
called forth long reviews, in which its merits are well shown: and while he is thus 
discussing the great philosophical question, his brother prelate of Liége, Mgr. Malou, 
issues his essay entitled, Protestantism an imposture. 
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Count Franz de Champigny, already favorably known by a work on Charity in 
the early ages, has enriched our literature with a new volume entitled: Rome et la 
Judée au temps de la chute de Néron—Rome and Judea at the time of the fall of Nero. 
Hachette & Cie. of Paris have published in two volumes, illustrated with 40 Vignettes 
by Bertau, Le Livre des Merveill-s, a translation of Hawthorne’s popular Juvenile 
Wonder Book, by Professor Rabillon, of Baltimore. 

The ascetic writers of Italy furnish two works: The Arbre de vie et conflit intérieur 
of St. Lawrence Justinian, translated by Louis Caillet, and the Bouquet de Myrrhe ou 
Considerations diverses sur les places de Notre Seigneur of Father Vincent Caraffa, one 
of the Generals of the Society of Jesus. 

Among new devotional works are le Rosaire medité et appliqué aux divers circonstan- 
ces de la vie; L’ami fidele par le peré Stoeger de la Compagnie de Jésus. 

A little work issued at Dunkirk gives the History of the Convent of the English 
Poor Clares at Gravelines, which English readers will at once associate with the 
saintly Lady Warner, who there spent so many holy hours. 

Relating to this contineit we find Manual de biografia Mexicana, by Arroniz, a 
work of deeper interest than would be supposed by those unacquainted with the gal- 
axy of distinguished names that Mexico produced in the last century. Brasseur de 
Bourbourg has given the second volume of his History of the Civilized Nations of Mex- 
ico, during the centuries preceding the time of Columbus, drawn from the archives of 
the natives ! 

Germany has of late produced many works of the highest importance to Catholics, 
among which we may mention Kuhn’s Katolische Dogmatik; System der Gotlichen 
thaten des Christenthums; 4 Work on Miracles, by Dieringer, professor of dogmas at 
Bonn; a Work on the Sacraments, by Oswald, of Paderborn; The Science of the Things 
of God, by Bishop Martin, of Paderborn; Commentaries on various parts of Scripture: 
on St. Matthew, by Arnolay; on the Psalms, by Konig; on St. Paul, by Pispinck; 
on the Gospels, by Schegg; on Tobias, by Reusch. Denziger’s Four Books of Reli- 
gious knowledge, Revelation, Reason, Faith, and Science, is deemed by all a work of 
remarkable erudition, well calculated to remove much of the evil caused by Gun- 
ther’s erroneous doctrines. 

In England we note the appearance of Cardinal Wiseman’s long expected work, 
already announced in this country by the Harpers: and the final formation of the 
Catholic Publication Company, which announces several new works and reprints of 
many standard books. A general biographical and historical dictionary, on the basis 
of Feller, is promised and will be cordially welcomed. Smith’s Library of old au- 
thors has just given as its last volume, The Poetical Works of Crashaw, Canon of Lo- 
retto, the friend of Cowper, a poet of exquisite taste and the first epigrammatist of his 
day. He became a Catholic, and his name was thereupon, with great propriety, ex- 
punged with Southwell’s from English literature. We cannot, therefore, but wish 
success to Mr. Smith in his hazardous step of presenting him to the public. Some 
of our readers may remember Crashaw’s beautiful Latin lines on the miracle of Ca- 
na, lines which Dryden so feebly rendered. 


American.—In our own country the Messrs. Sadliers have issued reprints of 
Maguire’s Rome: its Ruler, and its Institutions; and of Bedford’s Life of St. Vincent of 
Paul. Dunigan & Brother, an original work on Rome, by Rev. Dr. Neligan, of St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Fordham, entitled: Rome, its Churches, its Charities, and its 
Schools; and announce as in press: Jtalian Legends and Sketches, by O. W. Cummings, 
D. D. O’shea has in press, The Love of God, by St. Francis of Sales. J.G. Shea 
has issued, Relation de ce qui s’est passé de plus remarquable dans la Mission des Abna- 
quis d L’Acadie U’année 170), par le pére Vincent Bigot; and announces a very interest- 
ing volume, Relation du dernier voyage de feu M. de la Salle, by M. Cavelier; and also 

roposes to republish by subscription: Lanigan’s Ecclesiastical History of Ireland. 
essrs. Murphy & Co., will issue in a few days a reprint of Father Faber’s new 
work: The Foot of the Cross; or, the Sorrows of Mary. 





Epitor’s TABLE. 


Once more we greet the balmy month of May. It comes wreathed in garlands of 
flowers, borne on the wings of gentle zephyrs and decked in all the fairest beauties 
of nature. We hasten to meet it with hearts light and joyous, greeting it in the lan- 
guage of our fair correspondent: 


MAY! 


Mildly and brightly now 
The morning breaks. 
Once more to May’s glad smile 
The world awakes! 
O’er all the teeming earth 
A glory plays! 
Thousands of hearts revive 
Beneath its rays. 
Hearts travel-worn and weak, 
Bow’d to the dust— 
Put forth anew young buds 
Of hope and trust; 
Like as the earth puts forth 
Her wealth of flowers, 
To honor and to grace 
These festive hours,— 
Hours which, of all the year, 
We consecrate 
To thee, O Queen of Heaven, 
Immaculate ! 
Oh, may each heart that greets 
The dawning May, 
When its last hour shall close, 
Sincerely say, 
‘¢ The time has been well spent— 
Improved each hour!’’ 
So may we learn at length, 
That time is power. 


We are indebted to our esteemed correspondent J. McS., for the following very 
appropriate remarks: 

‘*Revivats ” anp “ Rerreats.”—These are words of very different import, in 
direct contrast, and yet are intended to denote dissimilar movements towards an ap- 
parently similar purpose. This difference between the names and movements is sig- 
nificant of the different principles lying underneath them. ‘‘ Revival ’’ is essentially 
Protestant; ‘‘ retreat, spiritual retreat,’’ is solely Catholic; and yet both are entered 
into to produce, after some sort, the same effects, as viewed from different stand 
points,—a renewal of the religious spirit in the soul. 

The Revival, as its name imports, is a stirring up, an exciting—mental, spiritual, 
physical, and nervous—of the whole man by public prayers in crowded and agitated 
assemblages, appeals and exhortations animated almost to wildness, public recitals of 
‘* experiences,”’ singing of hymns, and that noise and seething heat of the imagina- 
tion which seizes on all within its reach like an epidemic, and carries them beyond 
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themselves. Shouting and groaning, external and internal struggles, are the evi- 
dences of the climax of conversion; and the exhaustion, perhaps, which naturally 
follows after such violent perturbation of the system, comes to the deluded soul of 
the seeker as the blessed calm and repose of a healed spirit resting in the assured sal- 
vation which it has won by earnest wrestling with the Lord. 

‘‘ The Spiritual Retreat ’’ draws men away from the busy occupations, and trials, 
and temptations of life; shuns the crowded thoroughfare, the noisy assemblage, the 
excited gathering; soothes the passions and tones down the imagination and the phys- 
ical energies; calls the soul away from the whirl of the applause and the deceits of 
the many-faced world, to look into its own depths, as it were in retirement and alone, 
in silent and holy meditation enlightened by prayer and religious exercises. Before 
the sacred altar, alike in the splendid cathedral or in the unadorned but not less holy 
rural chapel, where the Divine Presence dwarfs all human grandeur into one com- 
mon littleness, silent, thoughtful, prayerful, kneel perhaps a crowded congregation in 
a spiritual retreat. Tears may dim their eyes, contrition fill their hearts, or devout 
meditation wrap their spirits away from the sorrows and tribulations of this life to 
the contemplation of the longed for joys of the life to come; but the workings of 
those hearts are only seen of God, and those prayers ascend like silent incense only 
to his throne, and are unheard of men, and those repented sins are breathed only to 
him before his consecrated priest in the sacred confessional. The retreat is not of 
and for men, it is of and for God,—for the soul and God: it is the communing of the 
created alone with the Creator. All the world else is lost sight of, forgotten, save in 
heartfelt secret prayers,—unwhispered, never published to the winds, never reported 
and printed,—that the Divine mercy may descend upon it like the dews of heaven. 
It is a retreat; a retreat of the soul from the world, its strifes, its temptations, and 
its sins; to renew once more the baptismal vows, to wash out the stains of sins by 
God’s appointed way after careful and searching self-examination, to brighten its 
faith by meditation, to strengthen its courage by more frequent prayer, and to con- 
firm itself to final perseverance by devout participation in the Blessed Sacrament. 
The Catholic dreads the world, the flesh, and the devil; and he makes a “‘retreat.”” 

But “the Revival’’ is seen of men, and heard, and reported, and published, and has 
of late become an “ institution.” It has succeeded ** bleeding Kansas,”’ the fugi- 
tive slave law, street preaching, andthe panic. If it shall supersede bigotry, intoler- 
ance, proscription, injustice, immorality and dishonesty, it will be well. It goes into 
Wall street, and seizes men whose moral natures, doubtless, need something of the 
kind very much. It enters into the idle counting-houses, and deserted sales-rooms, 
and clerks and dealers without customers are elevated in prayer. It penetrates into 
theatres and museums, that have ceased to pay with other farces and less strange 
curiosities. It lays hold of straggling sailors, and buffers, and prize-fighters, and 
permits them to pray with irreverent slang, and to “take sides ’’ with the Redeemer. 
It claims Burton himself, the great caricaturist of long-faced sanctimonious hypoc- 
risy, as among its conquests,—nevertheless Burton will have the rent of his theatre 
paid for its use by the Revivalists, and the people of Barnum’s museum are by no 
means loth to increase their receipts by daily prayer-meetings. At4ast steps in the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, to take the direction of the mania or the fashion, for 
such it has become, from perhaps very earnest and well intended beginnings, and 
then it may be supposed that those who were not brought down, in sportsman’s 
phrase, by the small shot, will certainly fall under a raking discharge of treble B’s— 
Burton’s, Barnum’s and Beecher. B.B.B. shot are particularly recommended by 
sportsmen for bagging wild geese. The police of New York have their special prayer 
meetings to perform their chapter in the great revival, and doubtless it is very well: 
if it prove beneficial, a wide field might open nearer home. 

The world has been living too fast of late, it has met reverses, and it has become 
devout: but it is questionable whether the present rage for revivals and prayer-meet- 
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ings is anything beyond a spasmodic reaction from the neglect of religion which po- 
litical-parsonism has superinduced, and which the stagnation of business has given 
the Protestant community the time to perceive. Protestantism is for man, for the 
world, of the world; and so, to recover from its depression, it must make a noise 
before men, before the world: and it makes ‘*A Revival.” 


RESIGNATION. 


Each season in successive change, 
Each day of mortal life, 

Is fraught with hope and joy as strange, 
And care and worldly strife; 

Tis meet: ’tis wisdom’s high decree 

That man should yield to mystery, 

And toil,—nor in his heart of pride 

Read that which is to clay denied; 

But, with content, life journeying on, 

His constant prayer—* Thy will be done!’’ 


Up, fainting heart! be firm of task, 
The day must have its night; 

Thy armor Faith—whate’er thou ask 
Will come, if sought aright: 

Nor seek alone the house of prayer 

To grieve thy lot, thy load of care; 

But with the morning’s ruddy light, 

At golden noon, or glad twilight, 

Be this thy grateful orison— 

‘* Father in Heaven, Thy will be done!” 


Why seek for pleasures that will fade, 
And joys that never bloom? 

Earth and its transient things will shade 
O Time! thy nameless tomb: 

But christian love, in christian heart, 

With Heaven forms a counterpart, 

That will, O Death, thy pang defy, 

And live for all eternity! 

Grant us, oh! Great and Mighty One, 

In love to breathe—* Thy will be done!” 


Up, brother! shrink not from the task; 
The voice of truth hath said— 

‘* Whene’er ye pray, my Father ask, 
‘Give us our daily bread :’”’ 

It is enough: fowls of the air 

Feed on his bounty everywhere ; 

And fishes of the mighty deep 

His wisdom deigns to feed and keep! 

Then, brother, till the haven ’s won, 

Breathe on resigned, ** Thy will be done!” 
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Recorp or Events. 


From March 20th, to April 20th, 1858. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Rome.—His Holiness Pius IX held a Secret Consistory on the 15th of March, 
in the Apostolic Palace of the Vatican. After a short Allocution the Holy Father 
proclaimed the following persons as Cardinals of the Church: 

Of the Order of Priests—M¢gr. Ciril-Alameda y Brea, of the Order of Minor Obser- 
vantius, Archbishop of Toledo; born at Torraien-da-Valasso on the 14th of July, 
1781. Mgr. A. B. Antonucci, formerly Archbishop of Tarsus, Bishop of Ancona 
and Umana; born at Sabiaco on the 17th September, 1798. Mgr. E. J. Tarancon, 
Archbishop of Seville; born at Cobarabias, Diocese of Siguenza, on the 20th of 
March, 1783. Mgr. Henry Orfei, Bishop of Cesena; born at Orvicto on the 23d 
October, 1800. Mgr. Joseph Milesi-Piromi Ferretti, Minister of Commerce, the 
Fine Arts, and Public Works; born at Ancona on the 9th of March, 1817. 

Of the Order of Deacons—Mer. Pietro de Silvestri, Dean of the Sacred Roman 
Rota; born at Rovigo on the 13th Feb. 1803. Mgr. Theodolphus Mertel, Minister 
of the Home Department; born at Allumiere, in the diocese of Civita Vecchia on the 
9th of February, 1806. 

From our foreign files, we have the following general items of recent information: 

Immediately after the Secret Consistory of the 15th of March, His Holiness 
despatched the Marquis and Count Fanelli Tommasi to Spain as the 
bearers of the Cardinalatial Barettas to their eminences Cardinals de Alameda and 
Tarancon. On the occasion of the creation of new Cardinals there are great rejoic- 
ings in Rome during three evenings, when official receptions, illuminations, and fire- 
works take place, and bands of music serenade the newly-appointed Princes of the 
Church before their palaces. In all these amusements the people have their share, 
and partake of the generosities of the new Cardinals. It is a rule that the Consis- 
tory should be held on the Monday, and on that same day the Tribunal of the Rota 





- hold their sittings. The Auditor (Mgr. de Silvestri) therefore received the informa- 


tion of his election in presence of h’s colleagues, who usually offer their congratula- 
tions, and afterwards was conducted to his palace, where he received complimentary 
visits; but scarcely had Mgr. de Silvestri heard the Master of the Ceremonies 
announce his elevation to the Cardinalate, than he immediately before receiving the 
homage of those present, proceeded towards Mgr. Alberghini, and, taking him by 
the hand, led him to his own seat, thus installing him as Dean of the Sacred Rota. 
His Eminence then addressed the new Presideat and the colleagues he was about 
leaving in a very affectionate and moving speech, and afterwards, accompanied by 
them, returned to the Palazzo de Venezia. 

On the 18th, the new Cardinals Antonucci, Orfei, Milesi, De Silvestri, and Mertel, 
assembled in the Sixtine Chapel, and took the usual oaths in presence of the Car- 
dinals who are chiefs of Orders, and of the functionaries who figure on such occa- 
sions. The Consistorial Advocate, Mgr. Giansanti, delivered in presence of the 
Pope, a discourse on the beatification of the venerable servant of God, John Sarcan- 
der. This done, the new Cardinals, kneeling at the foot of the throne, kissed first 
the foot and then the hand of the Pope on which his Holiness raised and embraced 
them. Each of the new Cardinals then went round to the other Cardinals and gave them 
in succession the ‘* kiss of peace,’’ and the latter complimented them on their eleva- 
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tion. Then the new Cardinals seated themselves for a moment in the places pro- 
vided for them; and then returning before the Pope prostrated themselves, and 
received from him the red hat, in sign of the blood which Jesus Christ shed for us 
and of that which they must be ready to shed for the Faith. The public ceremony 
being now ended, the Sacred College went in procession to the Sixtine Chapel, 
where a ‘Te Deum”? was sung. The Pope afterwards placed a ring on the finger 
of each of the new Cardinals, and announced to them the titles which they are 
to bear. 

The news just received from Mexico greatly rejoiced the heart of Pius IX. The 
interim President of the Republic, Don Felix Zuloaga, had abrogated the law of the 
11th of April, 1857, relative to the emoluments of the Parish Priests, and had de- 
clared null and void the resolutions adopted in June and July, 1856, for the alienation 
of the properties belonging to the Church and the religious bodies. He had further 
re-established the Ecclesiastical tribunals, with all the faculties and rights which they 
enjoyed previously to the 1st of January, 1853. 

His Excellency Senor Pidal, Ambassador from Her Majesty the Queen of Spain 
towards the Holy See arrived in Rome. 

The Gazette du Midi announces that Ferouk Khan, the Ambassador from Persia, 
has signed a treaty of commerce with Mgr. Milesi, Minister of His Holiness the 
Pope, and has, in the name of his sovereign the Shah, promised to erect a Catholic 
Bishopric of Teheran. Lord Clifford died recently at Rome, and was interred by 
special permission in the Church of San Marcello. 


Spain.—The difficulty with Mexico has not been brought to an adjustment yet. 
Orders were issued for the sending of two ships of the line to reinforce the fleet in 
the Gulf of Mexico. In the Cortes, Count Isturitz had explained the position of 
the Mexican question. He said he thought it could be settled without a resort to 
arms, as Zuloaga, the new Mexican president, had promised to give Spain every 
satisfaction. He confirmed the fact of the Mexican envoy having been dismissed. 


France.—The Execution of Orsini and Pierri. The execution of these unfortunate 
victims took place on the morning of the 13th March. They had appealed from the 
judgment of the Court of Assize, but this judgment was confirmed, and the sentence 
of death was immediately passed on Orsini and Pierri, and penal servitude for life 
on De Rudio. The particulars of the execution are thus given by the correspondent 
of the London Times: 

Precisely at 6 o’clock, Orsini and Pierri were awoke from their sleep by the Gov- 
ernor of the prison, who announced that their last hour was come. The Abbe 
Hugon, chaplain of the Roquette, and the chaplain of the Conciergerie, were present. 
I do not profess to give particulars of what passed within the walls of the cell, but 
may observe that the wretched men appeared calm when the news, which could not 
have taken them by surprise, was announced to them. I am assured that they heard 
mass and received the communion with respect, if not devotion. Soon after, they 
were taken to the room called de la toilette, for change of dress. It is not large. On 
the present occasion it contained, besides the chaplains and the Governor of the 
prison, about 30 persons, the principal among whom were the greffier, or clerk, 
representing the Court of Assize, and the hussier or usher, who was charged with 
reading the sentence on the scaffold. The remainder were apparently police agents. 
When the convicts entered the chambre de la toilette they were placed at different ex- 
tremities of it, with their backs turned to each other. There were two assistant-exe- 
cutioners—one from Rouen, the other from Caen—besides him of Paris. These 
lost no time in preparing the convicts for the scaffold. During the dreadful operation 
Orsini remained calm; and, though he was not so loud or contradictory as during his 
trial, Pierri was somewhat excited. The strait waistcoat interfered with his gesticula- 
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tions, but he hardly ceased talking fora moment. When the executioner was pin- 
ioning him, he asked that the fastenings should not be drawn too tight, as he had no 
intention of escaping. The cold touch of the steel on his neck when the scissors 
cut off his hair, so as not to interfere with the guillotine, foran instant appeared to 
thrill him through; but he recovered himself when he found that his beard was left 
untouched. He thanked the executioner for letting him die with his face as became 
aman. When the hood to which the veil which covers the features of the parricide 
is suspended, was~put over his head he is said to have laughed, and attempted a joke 
about the figure he must cut. At this moment he turned his head and perceived 
Orsini; he saluted him gaily, and asked how he was getting on. He was interrupted 
by Orsini, who was himself undergoing the same operation with the same sang froid, 
as if he were under the hands of a valet dressing for a party, with the words, “ Be 
calm, be calm, my friend.’’—Pierri’s tongue ran on, however. The assistant pro- 
ceeded to strip him of his shoes, for in pursuance of the sentence they were to pro- 
ceed to the scaffold barefooted. The man appeared to hesitate, but Pierri encouraged 
him to proceed, and assisted him as much as he could, still talking. The operation 
being over, and the toilette complete, he turned towards the turnkey, and asked to be 
allowed to embrace him. This request was complied with. The moment of moving 
now came, and the Abbe Hugon cried out ** Courage!”? ‘*Oh! I am not afraid—I 
am not afriad,’’ he said, *‘ we are going to Calvary,’’ and ina sort of feverish ex- 
citement he repeated to himself ‘* Calvary, Calvary.” 

Orsini was, on the other hand, as calm and tranquil as his fellow-convict was 
excited. He spoke little; but when the governor of the prison and some of the 
officers approached him he bade them in a low tone of voice, farewell. The turnkey 
of his cell announced to him ina tone of regret that his last moment was come. 
Orsini thanked him for his sympathy. His hair was also cut away from his neck, 
but he underwent the operation without flinching. At the moment when the hood 
was put on his head, his face, which up to that moment was calm and impassable, 
became flushed for a moment, and his eye lighted up. 

The prison clock struck seven; before the last sound died away the door leading 
to the scaffold opened as of itself. The Abbe Hugon entreated Pierri to profit by 
the few moments still left to collect his thoughts, and assume a calmer attitude. He 
promised to be calm, and said he should chant a patriotic hymn; and it is said that 
he actually began to sing the well known ‘* Mourir pour la Patrie.’’? Leaning on the 
Abbe Hugon, he mounted fifteen steps of the scaffold, still repeating the verses of the 
song. 

Orsini was supported by the chaplain of the Conciergerie, and his calmness never 
abandoned him for a moment. When he appeared on the platform it could be seen, 
from the movement of his body and of his head, though covered with the veil, that 
he was looking out for the crowd, and probably intended addressing them. But 
they were too far off. The greffier then directed the usher to read the sentence of 
the court, condemning the prisoners to the death of parricides. The usher, who was 
an old man, over sixty, was evidently much moved at having to perform this duty, 
and he trembled as much from emotion as from cold as he read the document, which 
no one listened to. 

After this formality was terminated, Orsini end Pierri embraced their spiritual 
attendants, and pressed their lips on the crucifix offered to them. They then gave 
themselves up to the headsman. Pierri was attached to the plank in an instant.— 
He was executed first. The moment his veil was raised, and before his head was 
laid on the block, it is affirmed that he cried ‘* Vive U’Italie—Vive la Republique.” 

Orsini was then taken in hand. His veil was raised, and his countenance still 
betrayed no emotion. Before he was fastened to the plank he turned in the direction 
of the distant crowd, and, it is said, cried ‘‘ Vive la France.’’ It was but five minutes 
past seven when the second head fell into the basket. A cold shudder ran among 
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those whose attention was fixed upon what was passing on the scaffold, and for an 
instant there was deep silence. It passed off, however, very soon. When all was 
over men went to their works, and parties who had gone together to the spot from 
distant quarters of the town hastened home to breakfast. The morning was becom- 
ing clearerevery moment. The troops began to move as if about to leave the ground. 

An attempt at insurrection was recently made at Chalons, where a party of forty 
men surprised a small post of infantry, and afterwards endeavored to get possession 
of the railway station, crying ‘‘ vive la Republique.”” The attempt was soon sup- 
pressed and most of the leaders arrested. Many arrests were made in Paris, Lyons 
and other cities, of persons suspected of being connected with the revolutionary 
movement. 

A lengthy pamphlet has been issued in Paris in regard to the Refugee difficulty be- 
tween France and England. It is entitled L’Empereur Napoleon JII et L’Angles- 
terre, and is thought to be the work of an eminent publicist. The document treats 
of Napoleon’s career since he was elected president; refers in glowing terms to the 
Anglo French Alliance, its results, and the earnest desire of the Emperor for its con- 
tinuance, and then enters at great length into the refugee question, and shows the 
dangers the French government is constantly running from the machinations of 
refugees in London, winding up with an appeal to the English government and peo- 
ple not to be led away by false interpretations, and expressing a hope that the alli- 
ance may be maintained. 

The little care the Emperor takes to shield himself against danger, is a subject of 
surprise to every one. ‘* Yesterday,’’ writes a correspondent of a London journal, 
‘*he was in the Bois de Boulogne without escort, and was walking about with the 
Empress and the Imperial Prince. I happened this afternoon to be a witness to the 
almost rash way in which he sets at naught precautions which most men in his situ- 
ation would be likely to take. Passing through the Tuileries gardens, between three 
and four o’clock this afternoon, I saw the Emperor alone, standing on the steps of 
the little staircase leading from his study to the reserved garden, which is only fenced 
off from the public promenade by a railing not more than forty yards from the palace, 
and a railing which anybody might jump over. For at least a quarter of an hour he 
remained alone, leaning on the bannisters in an attitude of contemplation, with his 
legs crossed, and smoking a cigar. The day being very fine, thousands of people 
were walking in the gardens, and great numbers leaned over the railings to stare at 
him. When at length, being summoned by an usher to give audience to some one, 
he went into his study and left the outer door open. Whatever may be said against 
him, truth commands one to say, that pusillanimity is not one of his characteristics.”’ 


Encianp.—Nothing of special interest has taken place during the last month. 
The discussions in parliament were dull and unimportant. The grand jury of Lon- 
don have indicted Bernard, Alsop, and others, with attempting the assassina- 
tion of the emperor Napoleon. Attempts to lay the Atlantic Telegraph cable are 
about to be renewed. It is stated that the Niagara and Agamemnon, which are ex- 
pected to be fully ready by the end of May, shall, before commencing to lay the end 
of the cable, proceed to sea, and in the deep water, about 300 miles from the Irish 
coast, rehearse a series of experiments in paying out and hauling in, and put toa 
practical trial several suggestions and appliances that have been proposed by various 
ingenious persons. The two ships will then return to England, and report progress, 
and, should the experiments show that improvement or alteration is advisable, there 
will be time to get it effected so as to enable the expedition to make their final start 
at the most favorable time of the year. 


IneLanp.—The triumphant acquittal of Father Conway, has been a subject of joy 
to the whole country. His return to his parish was quite an ovation. He was met 
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by thousands and conducted to his residence amidst universal acclamations. On 
reaching the town of Ballinrobe, he was received by a deputation of gentlemen from 
the town, who presented him with the following address: 

‘*Rev. and Dear Father:—Allow us to congratulate you upon your triumphant ac- 
quittal of the vile charges which your enemies, and those of our church and country, 
had heaped against you. Accept our sincere welcome once again to St. Mary’s, af- 
ter defeating the malicious projects of a Whig Minister and his satellites, whom God 
in His justice has overthrown. Thus may you always be foremost in leading the 
van in the people’s cause—guiding them within the law, and instructing them to as- 
sert their rightful privileges against the united confederacy of the corrupt and tyran- 
nical. May your name be a watchword with the people whenever they are assailed, 
and a terror to those who would tamper with their just rights or seek to coerce them. 
Thus may the [rish Priest ever merit the pure and sincere affection of a grateful peo- 
ple, and win the applause of all lovers of civil and religious liberty.” 

To this the Rev. gentleman delivered an eloquent reply, from which we take the 
following extract: 

‘Tt is true [ have escaped the snares of my enemies, and the hostile attack of un- 
scrupulous foes; but I feared more the secret machinations of pretended friends, whose 
interests led them to run upon the path of corruption, and who, by their co-opera- 
tion, strengthen the hands of wrong-doers, and make common cause with those who 
refuse to do right. 

The chains which your enemies sought to cast around me are broken. Provi- 
dence has vindicated the cause of justice and humanity. Our triumph is of serious 
import to the future fate of the oppressed tenantry of Ireland, and secures a guaran- 
tee of the perfect freedom from State control of the civil rights of the Catholic clergy. 

{t is not because I advised you at the last election to discard the government candi- 
date—the political renegade, who had betrayed you—that I was hunted down. It is 
not because [ supported the sterling integrity of an honorable, popular representative 
in the person of George Henry Moore, that | was persecuted and prosecuted. No! 
It was because | sought to unveil and expose to public scorn the public practices 
which were demoralizing the people, and which threatened to destroy all honest 
action in theclergy, as well as to make your representatives a disgrace to this country. 

Let us now hope and pray that the scandalous divisions caused by modern innova- 
tions which so long existed may cease; and may the late prosecution tend to draw 
closer those bonds of fraternal feeling which alone can secure respect for our order, and 
replace the Irish Church in the proud position which, for immemorable ages, despite of 
every persecution, it has upheld.” 

It will be gratifying te the friends of Ireland to learn that a movement is now 
being made to erect a monument in Limerick in memory of the brave and patriotic 
Sarsfield. This design, at first local, is investing itself with national importance, 
and in a short time will be adopted through the length and breadth of the land. Ap- 
preciation of distinguished merit, and gratitude for noble services, are conspicuous 
qualities of the Irish character, and are now awakening a lofty sentiment, amply 
sustaining its proverbial generosity. The name of William Smith O’Brien is identi- 
fied with the cause in the South; in the West, that of the great Archbishop of Tuam, 
and in the North, the name of the Venerable Bishop of Dromore, Dr. Blake. The 
following letter from his Grace the Archbishop of Tuam to the Rev. Henry O’Farrell 
manifests the deep and wide-spread interest taken in the erection of the Sarsfield 
Monument: ‘1 feel much pleasure in forwarding, through you, my donation towards 
redeeming the injustice so long done to the great Warrior and Statesman, Sarsfield, 
in being left without a Monument in the land of his birth which he defended, ora 
biography in the land of his adoption, which he illustrated.”’ 

Hogan, the distinguished Sculptor, died on the 27th of March, in the 57th year 
of his age. 
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Russia.—The government has followed up its noble design of emancipating the 
serfs. The project still meets with much opposition with the nobles. The question, 
however, is freely discussed by the journals, and public opinion, which is becoming 
powerful in Russia, is in its favor. It is stated that hostilities had taken place be- 
tween: Russia and China. 


Inp1a.—Intelligence from India to the middle of March has been received, to the 
effect that General Campbell had invested Lucklow with a strong force. Several en- 
counters had occurred, in which the natives are said to have been defeated. The 
trial of the King of Delhi has been brought toa close. The aged monarch has been 
found guilty and sentenced to banishment to a small group of islands in the Bay of 
Bengal, known as the Andamans. The following is a graphic description of the new 
abode of the unfortunate king: 

‘«In the centre of the Great Andaman the land rises to a height of twenty-four 
hundred feet, and is laid down upon the charts as a landmark—the Saddle Peak. No 
tropical abundance, it seems, renders these islands attractive, as no fruits grow there 
poe | of the name, except the mangrove, although they are heavily timbered. The 
chief food provided for man is fish, and of this there is plenty, though the barbarous 
inhabitants also eat of lizards, guanas, snakes and rats. Swine of a diminutive 
kind, supposed to be the progeny of some shipwrecked stock, are to be found in the 
forests; but these have to be caught before they can be eaten—a preliminary imply- 
ing more ingenuity and industry than the savages are always master of. When they 
do catch them, they adorn their huts with the skulls and bones—a habit which has 
earned them the reputation in past time of cannibalism. Though this is probably 
undeserved, they are a cruel and inhospitable people, and always repel any attempt 
at friendly communication. Their appearance, too, is said to be as repulsive as their 
habits, being an exaggeration of the lowest African type—flat noses, thick lips, 
woolly hair, jet black skin and very low stature. Their costume is mud, with which 
they cover themselves as a protection against the innumerable insects which infest 
this inviting country; their employment, a constant prowling about in quest of food, 
which is abundant enough to save them from starving, and so scarce as to keep them 
always hungry; their houses, four poles stuck in the ground and covered with 
branches of trees; their ornaments, red ochre, with which they delight to fill their 
wool; and all the amenities of manners they compress into a single salutatory ges- 
ture when they meet, by raising one leg and slapping the under part of the thigh.” 

The Church in Farther India.—We clip the following interesting account of the 
state and progress of religion in the *‘ Far East,’’ from a foreign paper: 

“The peninsula which divides China from Hindostan, has for its principal district 
a province styled Assam. The first mission in this province was established in 1615, 
and in 1790, a female community, known as ‘ Lovers of the Cross,’ erected a home 
there. Now there are in Assam seven Vicars Apostolic, two hundred and seventy- 
three priests, and a half million of members. Of the pries&, two hundred and fifty 
are natives, while nearly nine hundred native students crowd the theological semi- 
naries. The female establishment has so increased that it includes seventy-two 
houses and sixteen hundred members. Persecution has accomplished its usual work 
in Assam. The blood of martyrs has there, as everywhere else, been the seed of 
the Church. The last accounts bring us tidings that one bishop and several priests, 
and many laymen of every rank in society have been martyred during the present 
cruel persecution. France and Spain, however, are about to interfere in behalf of 
the Christians, and we may hope rest at last for that long and severely tried portion 
of the Church.” 


Swirzertanp.—It is stated that the relations between the French and Swiss gov- 
ernments are not of a very friendly character. A despatch from Berne says the 
French Minister has again insisted that the Federal government shall establish con- 
suls at Basle and other places, on the ground that the three consulates are indispen- 
sable for facilitating the visa of passports for French subjects, as well as for foreigners, 
in Switzerland. 
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Domestic INTELLIGENCE.—AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH. 


1. Diocese or Battimone.—The consecration of the Right Rev. A. Verot for the 
Apostolic Vicariate of Florida, will take place in the Cathedral of this city on the 
25th inst. The Most Rev. Archbishop of Baltimore, assisted by the Right Rev. 
Bishops of Richmond and Savannah, will officiate on the oceasion. 

Confirmation.—The Most Rev. Archbishop administered the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation to eleven of the pupils of the Academy of the Visitation, Mount de Sales, 
on the 12th of April, two of whom were converts. At the convent of the same in- 
stitution, on the 25th of March, Miss Sarah Sparron of Anne Arundel county, and 
Miss Catharine Owens of this city, were admitted to the religious habit, from the 
hands of the Rev. Father Heuvel, the former taking in religion the name of Sister 
Mary Clare Joseph, and the latter that of Sister Mary Cleophas. 

Young Catholics’ Friend Society.—At the semi-annual meeting of this excellent so- 
ciety, held on Easter Sunday, the following gentlemen were elected for the ensuing 
six months: Matthew J. Foley, President; Samuel H. Adams, Vice-President; Wm. 
Shriver, Treasurer; Daniel Kirwan, Book-keeper; W. J. O’Brien, Corresponding 
Secretary; Alex. J. Brand, Recording Secretary; Bernard Cassady, Christopher 
Wynn, Laurence A. Puzenet, H. G. Ducatel, Peter Fernan, C. E. J. Gebhard, Chas. 
C. Heuisler, Trustees; Dennis Blundel, Steward. 


2. Diocese oF PuwwapeLraia.—Confirmation.—The Right Rev. Bishop Wood 
administered Confirmation to 95 persons at St. Joachim’s church, Frankford, and 
on the same day to 222 persons at St. Philip’s church, Philadelphia. On the same 
day the Right Rev. Bishop Neumann administered Confirmation to 260 persons at 
St. Paul’s church, and preached on the occasion. 


3. Diocese or Hartrorp.—Confirmation, and Laying the Corner-Stone of a new 
Church.—The New Haven Courier gives the following account of the interesting 
ceremonies which took place on Sunday the 18th of April at New Haven, Ct. 

Our citizens had an opportunity of witnessing some of the most imposing cere- 
monies of the Catholic Church on Sunday last. The sacrament of Confirmation 
was administered by the Right Rev. Dr. McFarland, to 260 persons in St. Patrick’s 
church in the morning, and to 336 at St. Mary’s church in the afternoon. The 
Bishop addressed each congregation in a most impressive and interesing discourse, 
explaining the object of the sacrament of Confirmation, the obligations it imposed 
and the religious benefits to be derived by those who approach it with the proper 
dispositions. Both churches were densely crowded. 

After the services at St. Mary’s, a procession was arranged of the congregations 
of St. Mary’s and St. Patrick’s, of which the females who had been confirmed (all 
dressed in white), with the Hibernian and Montgomery Societies, formed a conspi- 
cuous part. This procession proceeded to the junction of Davenport Avenue and 
York street, where the imposing ceremonies of laying the corner-stone were per- 
formed by the Bishop, assisted by the Rev. John Smith, the Pastor of the church 
to be built; Rev. Edward J. O’Brien, of St. Mary’s; Rev. Messrs. M. Hart and 
R. O’Gorman, of St. Patrick’s; Rev. John Lynch, of Birmingham, and the Rev. 
Isadore Daubresse, of St. John’s College, Fordham. Mayor Galpin was conspicu- 
ous among the guests. Several coins and other interesting memorials, with an 
inscription in latin, of which the following is a literal translation, were deposited in 
a small box and inclosed in the stone: 

On the 18th day of April, in the Year of Our Lord 1858, Pope Pius the Ninth 
being Sovereign Pontiff. The Most Rev. John Hughes, Archbishop of New York; 
the Right Rev. Francis P. McFarland, Bishop of Hartford; Rev. John Smith, First 
Pastor of this Church; P. C. Keely, Architect. James Buchanan, President of the 
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United States; Alexander H. Holley, Governor of the State of Connecticut; Philip 
S. Galpin, Mayor of New Haven: many of the Rev. Clergy and a very great multi- 
tude of people being present;—this Corner-Stone is laid to the great glory and 
honor of God, in honor of the Blessed and Immaculate Virgin Mary, and all the 
Angels and Saints, under the title of Saint John the Apostle and Evangelist. 

The Right Rev. Prelate addressed the vast concourse of people present, taking for 
his text the lst and 2d verses of the 127th psalm. The address was in his usual fer- 
vent manner, explanatory of the object of blessing all those material things which 
are intended to be used in the worship of Almighty God, and in giving a brief sketch 
of the history of the progress of Catholicity in New Haven. 

The church will be built in the Celtic Order of Architecture, which prevailed 
throughout Ireland dnring the 11th and 12th centuries. The plans have been fur- 
nished by P. C. Keely, Architect. It is the first church in accordance with this style 
of architecture ever built in the United States. Length of building, 131 feet, 6 inc.; 
breadth, 61 feet, 10 inc.; interior height of ceiling, 47 feet; spire, 150 feet. The 
interior of the church will be different from anything of the kind in this city. It 
will be divided into a nave and two side aisles, with two tiers of colums. On the 
Gospel side will be an altar dedicated to our Lady of the Immaculate Conception. 
The Chancel will be illuminated by a rose window, having in the centre the Immacu- 
late Conception, with 12 emblazoned figures around it setting forth her cares and 
sufferings. The Chancel will be decorated with the same style by the architect and 
artists having charge of the work. The altars will be built of Florentine Marble, 
richly embellished, as also the nave and aisles, with those symbolical signs which 
exemplified the faith and devotion of the early Christians in Ireland. The Chapel 
of Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception—in which will be placed an altar to her 
devotion and a statue of her, to recall to the minds of the faithful the glory conferred 
by God in making of her a pure virgin, the mother of his Divine Son, the Redeemer 
of the world. 

Religious Reception.—On Thursday, the 8th of April, at the Convent Chapel of 
our Lady of Mercy, Providence, R. I., Miss Sarah Mulehealy, called in religion 
Sister Mary Agatha, received the white veil and habit of the order from the hands of 
the Right Rev. Bishop McFarland, who delivered on the occasion a most eloquent 
and instructive discourse. Several of the clergymen of the city were present. 


4. Diocess or Broox.yn.—Religious Reception and Confirmation.—On the 19th of 
March the Right Rev. Bishop Loughlin admitted to the religious habit of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph, Miss Mary A. Mahony, who took, in religion, the name of Sister 
Mary Ignatius; Miss Anne Kelley, in religion Sister Mary Agnes; and Miss Alice 
Flynn, in religion Sister Mary Joseph. On the 25th, three hundred and ten persons 
received confirmation, from the same Rt. Rev. Prelate, in the church of the Most 
Holy Trinity. 


5. Diocese or New Yorxk.—Dedication —The Church of the Assumption (Ger- 
man), corner of 50th street and 9th avenue, N. York, was recently dedicated. ‘The 
ceremony of dedication was performed by the Very Rev. Father Starrs, V. G., who 
preached on the occasion. High Mass was also celebrated, and after the Gospel, a 
discourse was delivered in the German language for the benefit of those of that na- 
tion, who mostly compose the congregation. 


6. Diocese or Cincinnati.—Confirmation.—The Most Rev. Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati administered confirmation to seventy-five children of the congregation of St. 
Paul, on Sunday, the 18th of April; and in the afternoon of that day the same Most 
Rev. Prelate confirmed two hundred and thirteen persons in St. Joseph’s church, 
Cincinnati. 
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The corner-stone of a Catholic Church was laid in Tippecanoe on Monday, Apri. 
19th, by Rev. J. B. Hemsteger, and the sermon was preached by the Rev. Michael 
Kennedy, both of Piqua. 


7. Diocese or Burrato.—The corner-stone of a new German Catholic Church 
was recently laid in Buffalo, another evidence of the increase of Catholicity in that 
city. 

Religious Worship in the Poor House.—At a session of the Board of Superintend- 
ents of the Poor, the following resolution was on motion adopted, J. H. Koonz, 
and Taber voting in the affirmative: Resolved, that our keeper at the Poor House 
allow the paupers who are Roman Catholics under his charge, and who are able, to 
attend the Roman Catholic Church standing near said Poor House, on Sundays or 
on such times as shall be convenient for the priest holding meetings in said church. 


SECULAR INTELLIGENCE. 


Deatu or Hon. Tuomas H. Benton.—This distinguished statesman died in 
Washington, on Saturday the 10th of April. The Washington Union gives the follow- 
ing interesting sketch of the life of the deceased: 


Mr. Benton was a native of North Carolina, where he was reared. His ancestors 
were among the leaders of the revolution. The family of Harts, from which he 
descended on the maternal side, were among the early emigrants from North Carolina 
who settled in Kentucky, under the name of the Transylvania colony, and whe were 
supporters of Daniel Boon. It was through this circumstance that Col. Benton was 
led 10 choose the West for his home, when he had grown to manhood and left the 
army. He established himself at Nashville, rather than in Kentucky, where he im- 
mediately rose to distinction at the bar. About the year 1815 he emigrated again, 
still westward, to St. Louis, Missouri. His Senatorial life, which lasted for the un- 

recedented period of thirty years, commenced in 1820, when he was elected by the 
som of Missouri, anterior to the formal admission of that State into the Union. 
His history since that event has been intimately interwoven with that of the country; 
and for twenty-five years constituted some of the most thriliing and illustrious pages 
of the history of the Democratic party. 

At the beginning of his Senatorial career, Col. Benton sat on the same committee 
(Military Affairs) with Gen. Jackson, of which they were both industrious and 
valuable members, Gen. Jackson being the chairman. Here was necessarily renewed 
that intercourse which had in former years in Tennessee been most friendly 
and intimate, but which had received an unhappy interruption from an occurrence 
which became historical. This second intimacy and mutual confidence and reliance 
continued thenceforward, as it is well known, during the whole of Gen. Jackson’s 
eventful and conspicuous public service. The early alienation was never alluded to 
between the two friends until one or two evenings before Gen. Jackson’s final depar- 
ture from Washington for the Hermitage in March, 1838, when a very solemn and 
affecting conversation occurred, the nature of which we may readily conjecture, but 
which of course has never transpired. 

Mr. Benton was a determined member of the opposition to Mr. Adams’ adminis- 
tration during its whole term. He warmly supported Gen. Jackson for the Presi- 
dency, and was one of the main pillars of support to his two administrations. It is 
unnecessary to specify the particular occasions on which he distinguished himself in 
his conspicuous parliamentary service. The panic session, however, cannot be 
passed without a special notice. In this, Mr. Benton sustained, aided by a few 
powerful Democratic debaters—among them our now President—the whole brunt of 
the tremendous attack by which Gen. Jackson’s administration was then assailed 
with a fury and powerful array of talent and eloquence never before or since wit- 
nessed in any legislative body. His services then rendered to the Democratic cause 
ranked him among the first intellects and statesmen of his age, and have placed his 
name among those of our first American statesmen. 

His controversy with Mr. Clay, in the famous veto debate in 1832, affords, per- 
haps, as striking a specimen of his powers in the gladiation of debate as any that 
could be selected. If either knight in that celebrated’ encounter was borne worsted 
from the ground, it was certainly not the Democratic orator. 
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The measure upon which he won the largest degree of popular eclat was, how- 
ever, that of the expunging resolution, a measure which he himself conceived, and, 
without broaching the subject toa human being, moved in the Senate. It was on the 
17th of January, 1837, at the close of the long debate which had occurred on this 
famous resolve, shortly before the vote was to be taken, that Col. Benton rose in his 
place, and—addressing himself to the chair, in the course of a brief and emphatic 
speech, referring back to the scene which had been enacted in the Senate chamber 
three years before, on the adoption of Mr. Clay’s memorable resolution of condemna- 
tion upon Gen. Jackson for the removal of the deposits, and to his own prophecy, 
then fearlessly hazarded, that that resolution should be expunged by the people of the 
United States from the journal of the Senate—uttered the well-known words, which 
are synonymes of his name, * Solitary and alone I set this ball in motion.” 

We believe that it was in 1851 that Mr. Benton retired from the Senate. During 
the last dozen years, though the mortal part has lingered amongst the living, yet bas 
the esteem of our generation for him been chiefly retrospective, and been chiefly 
concentrated in the historical man as he was in the pride of intellect and in the prime 
of manhood. 

These later years of Mr. Benton’s eventful life have been appropriately devoted to 
registering the events of those in which his intellect and fame were at their zeninth, 
His two great historical works, the Thirty Years’ View and the Abridgment, though 
they may not be exempt from defects and blemishes, are valuable depositories of 

olitical knowledge, and the former will popularize a period of the history of our 
Institutions that will exert as great an influence upon the destiny of our country as 
* of equal length through which it has yet passed. 

t would be superfluous to dwell upon the character of a man whose name ard 
history are as familiar as household words among the American people. Of gigantic 
intellect, strong physical constitution, and imposing presence, of inflexible will, un- 
daunted courage, immense application, vast erudition, capacious memory, direct 
manner of thought, and nervous emphatic eloquence—it was impossible that he 
should have lived under institutions like ours and failed to reach, and to figure upon, 
the most conspicuous theatres of action—impossible that he could have failed to 
stamp the impress of his genius indelibly upon our public policy. The history of 
no public man of our country during the quarter of a century which intervened from 
aed to 1845, is more closely interwoven with the history of our country than Mr. 

enton's. 





OBITUARY.—Died, on the 5th of March, at Mount Hope, in this city, Rev. 
Josern Lenon. 

On the 9th of the same month, at Peoria, Illinois, the Rev. Joun H. Forsmaxn, 
in the 65th year of his age. 

On the 13th of April, the Rev. Jouw Ryan, of the diocese of Buffalo, in the 30th 
year of his age. 

On the —— of April, Mother Carnarie Spatpine, for many years Superioress 
of the Sisters of Charity at Nazareth, Kentucky. 

On the 25th of March, at the Ursuline Convent, Cleveland, Ohio, Sister Mary 
Liavort, in the 22d year of her age. 

On the 18th of March, at the Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, of Providence, R. 
1., Sister Mary Teresa. 





Deatu or Joun Watsn, Ese.—It is with deep regret that we record the death of 
this venerable man, who departed this life on Sunday, the 11th of April, at his resi- 
dence, in this city, in the 76th year of his age. At an early age he emigrated to the 
United States, from the County Wexford, Ireland, his native country, and was, for 
sixty years, a resident of this city. Until within a few years ago, he was actively 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, and enjoyed the confidence and esteem of all who 
knew him. With the progress of Catholicity in Baltimore, his name was intimately 
connected. For more than forty years he was a member of the board of trustees of 
the Cathedral, and to within a few weeks of his death, he was atcustomed to serve 
Mass every morning. His charity was ever open and generous. The several 
churches of our city, the Orphan Asylums, and the poor generally, shared largely his 
bounty. He is gone, bearing with Lien to the hee the highest of eulogies, that of 
having been a faithful Christian and an honest man, pes. leaving behind him a 
character worthy of our imitation. 








